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Text — The three parts of Henry VI present mneh fiie 
sune problems of text «nd ftuthorship. In subject matter 
thejr are so interrelated fbat so one can be disciused 
whoU; without reference to Oie others. For eacb the only 
snthoiltatiTe text is contained in the PoUo of 1633, and on 
that text, accordin^f, die present is based. But Imflie 
case of Parts II and m, there exist Independent Quarto 
verdons that apparentiy antedate tiie composition of the 
Folio text. The play in quarto corresponding to i Henry 
VI was first printed in 1594, under the titie. The First Part 
tff the Contention betwixt the Itoo famous Houses of Yorke 
and Lancaster, and ia uBiuUly referred to simply as The 
Contention. The Quarto corresponding to 3 Henry K/was 
first published in 1 595. It is entifled. The True Trogedie 
of Richard Duke of Torfce, and the death of good king 
Henrie the Sixt, . . . as it teas sundrie times acted by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Pembroke his seruants, and 
is usually known as The True Tragedy. Both quartos were 
r^iinted In 1600. In 1619, In sUtjhtly altered form, fliey 
were again issued, bound together in one quarto, wlfli flie 
title, The Whole Contention betweene the two Famous 
Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. A number of slight errors 
in die Folio text have been corrected by comparison wlfli 
flie Quartos. 

Relation between 3 Henry VI and The True Tragedy.— 
Tbout^ doubt «n tike subject is still occationally e^ressed. 
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flie conseiunis of acbotailr opinion to-day is that Tht True 
Tragedy represents Oie older version of th« pla.;, and tlutt 
J Henry VI, Qm Folio text, shows careful revision by at 
least one new hand. Reasons for this opinion are that 
the new lines added in Qu Folio version usualljr improve 
the play, while Quarto lines missJog from it are senerallj 
unnecessaiy to Qu sense. Hany verbal differences, hoW" 
ever, are of trivial significance, and one cannot easily 
Bccovmt for flieir existence. In all " oat of apoa lines " 
in 3 Henry VI, states Hiss Jane Lee,> " there are about 
1031 new lines, about 871 altered lines, and about loio old 
lines." This represents a slightiy less thoroogh reri^n 
than Uiat of 2 Henry VI from The Contention. Hoie 
complete revision has been done in Act IV than in any 
oOier act ; scenes iv and v, and scenes vi and vil, respec- 
tively, in diis act have their order reversed in ttie older 
play, and almost all the lines of scenes yi and vU are new. 
Ano&ei passage greatly changed from the original play 
Is fiie long soliloquy of Gloucester in IIL ii. In The True 
Tragedy the part of this speech corresponding to 11. 134- 
133 runs: 

" I, Edward, will use women honourablie, 
Would he were wasted marrow, bones and all. 
That from his lolnes no Issue might sncceed 
To hinder me from Uie golden time I looke for. 
For I am not yet lookt on in die world. 
First is tiiere Edward, Clarence, and Henry 
And his Sonne, and all they lookt for issue 
Of tiieir lc»ne8 ere I can plant my selfe, 
A cold premeditation for my purpose." 
^NtaSluUctpertSoeieHi l>(m«aa(ion«, 1876-6, p. 266. 
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Ftiitii«T on In the same spe«cli U. 134-146 and H. 165-181 
are endnly n«w, while almost all flie ofliei lines of Oie 
speech have been rerised in some way. 

Problems 0/ Authorship — The question of auQiorsblp, 
both of the rensed Heniy VI plays and of the earlier 
Quarto versions, is the most difficult problem connected 
with Shakespeare's works. The reader will find this 
problem discussed In full by Professor Barnwell In his 
Introduction to 2 Henry VI in this series, and only the 
generally accepted eonduuons need be stated here. The 
available evidence points to Hailowe and Oieene, and 
perhaps Peele, as joint authors of The Contentian and The 
Trite Tragedy, with the possibility that Shakespeare wrote 
certain minor parts of them, particulsrly the Jack Cade 
scenes of The Contention. The revidon was probably 
ttie work of Shakespeare, assisted perhaps by Marlowe. 
But ^nce Shakespeare's individualities of style are apt 
to be less marked in his earliest Uian in his later {days, the 
problem is beyond positive settlement. The fact that the 
First Folio includes these three plays, and ttie furtbei fact 
Out allusions to th^ subject matter occur In Richard III 
and In Henry V, nndoubted works of Shakespeare, are 
the strongest aiguments for Shakespeare's authorship of 
the revised versions. 

Date of Composition. — 1593 seems now the most likely 
date for the composition of at least Parts I and HI of 
Henry VI. External endence for that year Includes: (i) 
Philip Benslowe's record of a " barey the vj " play, 
marked as new at its first performance on March 3, 1593, 
•ad frequently acted at his theatre by LosA Stnmge'a Com- 
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ptny during that year. This pUy was protwbly 1 Benrji 
VI. (3) An allusion In ITastae's Pierce Pemdtess (licensed 
August 8, 1593, and publisbed that year) to a recent rep- 
resentation of " brave Talbot " on Oie stage, reieiring 
almost certainly to scenes In 1 Henry VI. (3) The famous 
sentence in Robert Greene's Groatawwlk of Wit, written 
just before Greene's death in September, 159a, and pub- 
lished the same year : " There is an upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart wrapt in a 
Playen fade, supposes be is as well able to bumbast out 
a blanke verse as flie best of you ; and being an absolute 
.Johannes fac totum, is in bis owne conceit the only 
Shako-scene in a countcie." Not only the nam« " Shake- 
scene," but the italicized phrase, which almost certidnly 
parodies 3 Henry VI, I. iv. 137, " O tiger's heart wrapt in 
a woman's hide I " points to Shakespeare as the auOior 
aimed at by Greene 1 and it is generally Qiouj^t -Qiat 
Greene's outburst resulted from Shakespeare's borrowing 
for liis play lines written by Greene for The True Tragedy, 
If this explanation of the sentence is correct, Shakespeare 
must have revised the play before September, 1592, and 
3 Henry VI must have been comparatively now at that tlmo, 
(4) A public apology to Shakespeare for the offending sen- 
tence by Henry Chettle, publisher of the Croatswmth of 
Wit, in his Kind Hartes Dream*, printed December, 159a. 
after Greene's death. 

Internal evidence tends to confirm these concloslMiB. 
In the years of his dramatic apprenticeship Shakespeare 
would be likely to work at just such a task as the line-by- 
line revi^n implies. This would naturally be followed 
a year or two later by such matuier " histories " as Richard 
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/// and King John, pUys vrtilch axa nsually dated from 
■593 to 1595- The verstflcatlon of the Henry VI pUys 
also fits that period. If, then, we aaauioe tiiat 3 Henry VI, 
along with th« other two parts, was composed In 1593, w« 
are not qrt to miss Oie date far.' 

Sources. _ i^tarenUy aU three paita of Henry VI 
are baaed on ttie prose chronicle of Halle ■ or that of Hoi- 
inahed.' Inaamnch as BoUnshed for most of this period 
merelj paraphrases Halle, it is difflcolt to detennlne wbidi 
chronicler furnished the chief source for Qie original 
versions of the plays. On minor points the dramatists 
may have been indebted to some one or other of flie nu- 
merous prose and verse histories of the time, since the 
Wars of the Roses famished a favorite topic for literary 
treatment. From Ovid's Heroides one line of S Henry 
VI is quoted in Latin, and several are based on biblical 
passages. 

Historical facts have been handled wiOi a large degree 
of freodmn. Fiw example, Henry's fomul acknowledg- 

' However, J. T. Murray, Bnglith DramaUe Companita, 1B68- 
164t, vol. I, pp. 60-67, OTKueB for two reviaiona of Tht True 
TTogtdy by Shakeapeue. One of these, he thinks, was made 
before September 3, 1692; the other during the winter of 1S93- 
1594, when Bpeaser and JeSea of Pembroke's oonqjany may 
have joined BhakeBpeare's. See notes 00 I. ii. 48, and on III, i 

' Edward Halle, The Union of the two noble and iUtutrt /am- 
elU» of Lancaatre and Yorkt. 1547. 

' Ralph Holinshed, The Chronicle of England, ScoOande, and 
IielaruU, 1ET7. See W. G. Boawell-Stone, Shaktptn't Hoi- 
insked (new edition), 1907. 
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ment of Yrnk's succession to the throne is m&de to ftdlow 
directly upon the flrst battle of St. Albans, despite an 
actual five years' lapse between the two events ; and in the 
face of another interval of so. years, the alliance between 
Warwick and Margaret is represented as the immediate 
result of King Edward's marriage. 

The ChromeU History, —in order properly to interpret 
3 Henry VI, it is necessary to define the class of drama 
that it represents. When Shakespeare's plays were first 
collected In the PoUo <A 1613, they were divided into 
" comedies, histories, and tragedies," no less than ten 
being histories, each bearing the name of an English king. 
Such a division is unknown to the dramatic nomenclature 
of other nations and other periods; the type belongs 
peculiarly to Elizabethan Ei^land, more particularly to 
ftie last fifteen years of Elizabeth's reign. I^fessor 
Schelling > lists the titles of zio known Elizabethan plays 
dealing with English history, about half of whicli are extant 
Among other dramatists Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Dekker, 
Hunday, Chettle, Heywood, and Ford wrote plays of this 
fonn, many of them extremely good. Every English 
monarch from Edward the Confessor to Queen Elizabeth 
is represented in this historical drama, Richard ni appear- 
ing in tight of them and Henry VI in ten. 

Reasons for a temporary popularity of this form of play 
are not far to seek. During Elizabeth's reign interest in 
the history of England was tremendously heightened by 
the outburst of patriotism resulting from ttie enjoyment 
of domestic peace, from the genial success of ttie Queen's 
' The EngliA ChrmicU Plan, New York, 1B02. 
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toitifa policy, snd, above all, bom th« dostroctlon of tiie 
Spanish Annada In 1588. One effect of this gimrth ol 
nationalism on the non-dramatic literatiire of the time 
was the publication of numerous editiona of Qie pros* 
chionicleB of Grafton, Holinshed, and Stowe ; (d Foze's 
Acts and Moituments; of such metrical histories aa the 
iSirror for Magistrales, Daniel's Civtt Wars, and Wamer'a 
Mbion's England; and of such infinitely finer poetiy a> 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

But the drama would nattirally respond to the national 
sentiment more forcibly and more quickly than any other 
literary form, both because it vas closest in touch with 
English life, and because, as a means of instruction to the 
masses, the d^t of plays filled the place now occupied 
by the reading of books and newspapers. Itoreover, 
objections to stage-plays as Improper forms of amusement 
eould be met by the plea of anthor and acton tiiat they 
were teaching play-goers the history of their native land. 
So great became the demand for " histories" that thrifty 
Robert Greene designated as such every one of his known 
plays, and entitied Itia dramatized version of one of Cln- 
thio's noveUe, The Seottish History of James IV, slain at 
Plodden, though none of the action Is historical and Flod- 
den is not mentioned in the plot. Popular demand also 
accounts for the phrasing, " true tragedy " and " true 
chnmlde history," on so many titie-pages of the day. 

A large number of the chronicle histories, like Shake- 
^eare's, deal with the entire reigns of English or British 
Ungs. Others present the biography of some famous 
character, aa Sir John Oldcastie, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
fn Captain Thomas Stukeley. Others i^ain, like Dekker's 
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Shoemaker's HtAiday and Shakespeare's Cymb^ine, ai6 
based largely or wholly on romantic legends. In them all 
the patriotic note is apt to degenerate Into narrow in- 
sularity. So Joan of Arc Buffers sharply because she is a 
Frenchwoman fighting the English, and Peele horribly 
maligns good Queen Eleanor because of her Spanish blood. 

Based, as these chronicle histories i^tpeat to be, either 
on mngle chapters in the prose narratives of HoUnshed, 
Stowe, or Foxe, or as the anonymous Kii^ Leir, on ex* 
cerpts from Warner's and Higgins's metrical chromdes, 
their structure resembles tiie vpt rather than the closely 
knit comedy or tragedy, because the action is apt to cover 
a great many years, and the incidents to be llnkBd together 
on chronological, not logical, principles. Elizabethans 
demanded of the dramatist tiiat he tell the whole story, 
Incloding all posutde episodes in his hero's life, whether 
or not they had essential bearing on the plot. This means 
that the chronicle history in its be^nning was merely a 
dramatization of certain passages blocked oat from prose 
or metrical histories of the rmgn involved. Gradually, 
of course, tiie playwr^t grew more independent in his 
handling of ttie material, so that Shakespeare In Henry 
IV could throw the entire emphasis on Falstaff and his 
companions, most of whom are creatures of his own fancy ; 
and in King Lear could not only borrow his subplot from 
Sidney's Arcadia, but deliberately tranafonn the whole 
story related by Holinahed to bring about a tragic ending. 
But in tiiiB last case the chronicle history has developed 
into the legitimate tragedy. 

The nsual chronicle history was sure to contain cert^n 
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ConventiMul teaaes.* Hoit common of tiiese is the icane 
of battte, whero first 0i» exposing leaders meet and ei- 
ctutnge ribald taunts and recriminationB, to be followed by 
speeches of eacouragement to the respectiTe annies. Oien 
alarums, eicurtioni, and finally a retreat of the losers. 
Again these UMMies represMit numerous spectacular la- 
ddents iDTolving the supernatural, such as the sinking 
of Queen Eleanor Into Qie eartii and her coming up again In 
a different part of London, detailed in Peete's Edward I; 
or the ^ght by Edward and Richard of three suns merging 
into one, in the present play. Other stock scenes are the 
sudden irnighting of a young squire or yeoman by the King, 
and a wooing by king or crown prince. Common also are 
brutal murders, like die killing In this play of Rutland, at 
Yotk, <d Prince Edward, and of Henry himself; but often 
be deed is committed by hired assassins. Host of these 
8c«ieB probably strike modem readers as absurdly untrue, 
yet ttie Elizabethan posaibly never thought of questioning 
Ihtk reality any more than the modem critic of Verdi's 
Oletto queries Oie probabili^ of a solo by the Moor just 
before he murders Desdemona. 

But from Its very nature the chronicle hlstoiy could 
not maintain permanent existence as a distinct form. 
Its structure was too 111 defined to satisfy long the demands 
f4 dramatic srt after Shakespeare had composed such a 
tragedy as Romeo and Jtdiet and such a comedy as Muck 
Ado. Its claim to set fortii histoiic tnitb was never quite 

< For a more tliorouEh analyBiB of suoh conventiona, see 
Alice I. P. Wood. The Slage Higiory <4 RieKard At Third, New 
York. 1909, pp. 16-17. 
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justlfled; for the ptarwiight, like the modem writer of 
historical flction, was forced frequently to overstep the 
bounds of fact in order to Inject interest into his norratiTe. 
HmMver, early in tiie seventeenth century the dramatlstB 
ceased to write plays particularly for the masses to enjoy, 
and composed more with an eye to the court and tiie 
higher Bodal ranks, which had never demanded ttiese 
history plays. Thus the vogue of the histories, which had 
begun with the Armada in 1568, practically ceased with the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603. Tet possibly Shakespeare's 
last work was done mth Fletcher on Henry VIII about 
i6r3, and as late as 1633 John Ford in PerUn Warbeck 
succesBfnlly revived the type. 

The significance of the form in English dramatic litera- 
ture lies in its realistic portrayal of actual personages, like 
King Henry V and Sir Thomas More, and io its soundii^ 
a sturdy blast of patriotism when both tragedy and comedy 
were beckoning men Into classic Rome and medieval Italy. 

Stmcture of the Play. — As a chronicle play, in the li^t 
of tiiese facts. 3 Henry VI should be judged, and not as 
a comedy or tragedy. In structure it must be compared 
with Edward II, Locrine, and The Famous Victories of 
Henry V, rather than with dramas built up carefully 
after dasttical models. The reader should also keep In 
mind that it is only one member of a trilogy, and that in all 
probability it is a collaborative work, gone over and touched 
vp by Shakespeare at the very outset of his play-making 
career. Carefully reading the play, one finds In it at least 
a nm^fing purpose : to make a vivid portrayal of the sufier- 
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ii^ and cruelty brought npon En^uid by the uuleas Wan 
of the Roses, and perhaps alM to draw a {rfcture of flie 
terrible cost of civil war. In painting the vice and excesses 
of the time, the drama shows no favoritlBm, but balances 
the slaughter of Rutland by the Lancastrians against that 
of Prince Edward by the Yorkists, paying in the end for 
York's murder by the assasalnatliMi of Eeniy. Behind all 
this, as in many other Shakespearean histories, we feel 
the presence of inexorable Fate, demanding toll for toll. 
The action merely brings to a culmination Qiat represented 
In the first two parts of the trilogy; and its connection 
wilh Richard ttt, its immediate sequel, is almost as close. 

Characterizadon and Style. — However impossible the 
task of flM fftgnitig to each of three or four dramatists ^i* 
own share In the composition of particular scenes and acts, 
the prevailing absence of human sympathy in the char- 
acterization and the utter hardness of the picture of war 
unrelieved by touches of romance or of genuine humor, 
point unerringly to Uailowe as giving the dominant tone 
to the play. The leading figures, especially, possess quali- 
ties distinctly Marlowesque. Impetuous Cliilord, on- 
womanly Margaret, bold Warwick, above all, brave but 
ciaftf and ambitious Richard — these are predsely the 
^pes of people one is accnstiMned to meet in Marlowe's 
plays. All 0ie freshness of atmosphere and simple kind- 
liness asBodated with Greene's best work are entirely 
wanting. To fill In the outlines of the characters sug- 
gested, and to sharpen those of YoA, Richard, Margaret, 
and Henry, seem, if we are to judge from the added lines, 
to have been a spatial aim of the revision. In this direo- 
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tion, u recogidzMl by his eontravonules, lay Shtke- 
speaie'B sp«cUl prowess. 

Vhils th« style is nneren, a necessuy result of coUab- 
wstloD and revision. siinnUr dlfinseness marks the play 
as a whole. The action la unconscionablr slow, lengthy 
soliloquies abound, c'"!"''''-"' allosionB are Introduced for 
ornamental purposes, verbal quibbles are numerous, 
rimQeB and metaphors axe drawn out through several lines. 
These are but signs of the times in the drama, and all are 
in Shakespeare marks of eariy craftsmanship. Of the 
same effect are Oie absence erf prose snd ttie small pro- 
pcfftion of " run-on " lines. Tet in many places we have 
suggestions of the compact phrasing that was soon to 
mark the true Shakespearean style. Such lines are : 

" Tears then for babes ; blows and revenge for me." 
" Hske him, naked, foil a man at arms." 
" And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war. 

Be drunk with tears, and break o'ercharged with grief." 
It b significant that eocb of the lines just quoted appears 
first in the revised pUy. 

Stage History. — The poetic qualities of Hm play are 
more distinctive dum Its acting qualities, and on 0ie stage 
none of the trilogy has ever been popular. From the title- 
page (rf The True Tragedy we learn Out It was played by 
the "Lord Pembroke's Players," a company for which 
Shakespeare is not known to have written other dramas. 
The revised play was probably owned by the same com- 
ftttj, and It is not improbable Out 3 Henry VI was beloc 
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actedb^thlsGompanylniSQS'i^en the Quarto was deemed 
vorth; of printing by its publisher, Thomas Hillington. 
Almost a century later, in i6Si, John Crowne rewrote and 
added to 2 and 3 Henry VI In Henry the Sixth the Second 
Part, or the Misery of CivU War, which was played at 
Dorset Garden. Theophiius Cibber, in 1733, again com- 
bined the two parts in An Historical Tragedy of the CioQ 
Wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster, of which 
the last two acts ore taken from the present play. Neither 
of these adaptations met with marked success. Hore fre- 
quently many passages from this drama have been used on 
the stage as parts of Colley Gibber's ver^on of Richard HI. 
With theatre-goers this Richard has been one ol the most 
popular of Shakespeare's works, and Gibber's revision, 
in which mu^ of Act I is borrowed from Act V of J Henry 
K/,' has practically driven the original Shakespearean 
version from the stage. Thus parts of the play, particn- 
laily the murder of Henry, have been acted by Cibber, 
Garrick, Eemble, J. B. Booth, Macready, and the Keaiis. 
In America Oils Richard has had a notable career, begin- 
ning as early as 1750 in Hew fork, and being played be- 
fore the Revolution as far south as Charieston. In the 
title rOle some distinction was won more recently by the 
late Slchard Mansfield. 

'The borrowed lines are tabulated by Fumeas in The JVeu 
Variorum Richard III. Philadelphia, 1910, p. 604. On the 
ceneral subject aee Wood's Stag* Hitlory of Richard III. 
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[ORAMaTIS PEItSONf 

Emo Hmmbt VI. 

Edwasd. Fsmci or Wu^s, hi* tea. 

Levis XI, KiHci or Fsakod, 

Eabi: of Oxtobd. 

E;.ibl or WsamoBBLiun). 
Lorn CunoBD. 

RiCHAKD PL-umaaan, duke of Toik. 

Edward. e»ri at Msrsh, sf tunrdi Kina Edmrd l\ 

EoHmn). eari of RuUand. 

QlOBoit, ftfterwnrde duke of Claranct, 

KiCBAHD, aftATw&rdA duke of O' 

Ddki or NoBroLK. 

MlBQDIH or MOKTAQUS. 



SieHdohMobtuiir. f >m<i.M to «» duk. of ToA. 
Hbhht, eari of Hichmond. * youth. 
Lord Rivibs. brother to lady Qrer. 

Sib Jobn Mohtooiubt. 

Sib Jomf Bouebtillii. 

Tutor to Rutluid. Mayor of York. 

Iieul«QBat of the Tower. A NoblemBn. 

Two Keepera. A HuBtaman. 

A Sou that hag killed bis latbar. 

A Father that has killed hit sou. 

Qnui Maboabst. 

Lu>T Ohm-, aftetwania Queeu to Ednard IV. 

BoHA, tflter to the FreDeh Queen. 

Soldiaa, AtteBdBBti, Me«en||en. Watohraoi. ei 

ScxHii: Bnfhnd and Franc*.] 
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[London. The Parliammt-lumte.] 

Alarum. Enter the Duke of York, Eduiard, Richard, 
Norfolk, Montagve, Warwick, and toldiera. 

War. I wonder how the King escap'd our hands. 

York. While we pursu'd the horsemen of the nortb. 
He slily stole away and left his men ; 
Whereat the great Lord of Northumberiand, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, fl 
Cheer'd up the drooping army ; and himself. 
Lord Clifiord and Lord Stafford, all abreast, 
Charg'd our main battle's front, and breaking in 
Were by the swords of common soldters slain. 

Edv}. Lord Stafford's father, Duke of Buckingham, 10 
Is dther slain or wounded dangerous ; 
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I cleft his beaver with a downriglit blow. 

That this is true, father, behold his blood. 
Mont. And,brother, here's the Earl of Wiltshire's blood, 

Whom I encoimt'red as the battles join'd. 15 

Rick, Speak thou for me and tell them what I did. 

[Showing Ihe Duke of Somertet'a head.] 
York. Richt^ hath best deserv'd of all my sons. 

But is your Grace dead, my Lord of Somerset ? 
Norf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 
Rich. Thus do I hope to shake King Henry's head. 30 
War. And so do I. Victorious prince of York, 

Before I see thee seated in that throne 

Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 

I vow by heaven these eyes shall never close. 

This is the palace of the fearful king, 2S 

And this the regal seat. Possess it, York ; 

For this is thine and not King Henry's heirs'. 
York. Assist me, then, sweet Warwick, and I will ; 

For hither we have broken in by force. 
Norf. We'll all assist you ; he that flies shall die. 30 
York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk. Stay by me, my lords ; 

And, soldiers, stay and lodge by me this night. 

They go up. 
War. And when the King comes, offer him no violence. 

Unless he seek to thrust you out perforce. 
York. The Queen this day here holds her parliament, 

But little thinks we shall be of her council. SB 

By words or blows here let us win our right. 
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AicA. Ann'd as we are, let's stay withia this house. 

War. Tbe bloody parliament shall this be cali'd. 

Unless Plantagenet, Duke of York, be king, W 
And bashful Henry depos'd, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

York. Then leave me not, my lords ; be resolute ; 
I mean to take possession of my right. 

War. Neither the King, nor he that loves him best, U 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells. 
I'll plant Flantagenet, root him up who dares. 
Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English crown. 
[York takes the throne:^ 

Flouruk. Enter King Henry, Clifford, Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Exeter, and the reet Iwearing 
red ro^et]. 

K. Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits, JIO 
Even in the chair of state. Belike he means, 
Back'd by the power of Warwick, that false 

To aspire unto the crown and reign as king. 

Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father, 

And thine. Lord Clifford ; and you both have 
vow'd revenge S6 

On him, his sons, hia favourites, and his friends. 
North. If I be not, heavens be revaig'd on me ! 
Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford moura in steel. 

[.aniMoXloO'^lt^ 
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West. Wliat, shall we suffer thUf Let's pluck lum 
down. 

My heart for augra' bums ; I cannot brook it. 00 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle £arl of Westmoreland. 
Ciif. Patience is for poltroons, such as he. 

He durst not «t there, had your father liv'd. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 

I«t us assail the family of York. 65 

North. Well hast thou spoken, cousin ; be it so. 
K. Ren. Ah, know you not the city favours them. 

And they have troops of soldiers at their beck P 
Weri. But when the Duke b slain, they'll quickly fly. 
K. Hen. Far be the thought of this from Henry's 
heart, 70 

To make a shambles of the parliament-house ! 

Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats 

Shall be the war that Henry means to use. 

Thou factious Duke of York, descend my throne. 

And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet. 75 

I am thy sovereign. 
York. I am thine. 

Exe. For shame, come down. He made thee Duke of 

York. 
York. 'TwBS my inheritance, as the earldom was. 
Exe. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 
War. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown 80 

In foUowing this usurping Henry. 
Ct^. Whom should he follow but his natural king ? 
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If or. True, Clifford; and that's Richard Duke of Yodi. 

K. Hen. And shall I stand, and thou sit in my throne ? 

York. It must and shall be so. Content thyself. 85 

War. Be Duke of Lancaster ; let him be King. 

Wett. He is both King and Duke of I^ancaster ; 

And that the Lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 

War. And Warwick shall disprove it. You forget 
That we are those which chas'd you feom the 
field W 

And slew your fathers, and with colours spread 
March'd through the city to the palace gates. 

North. No, Warwick, I remember it to my grief ; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. 

West. Plantagenet, of thee and these thy sons, W 

Thy kinsmen and thy friends, I'll have more Uvea 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 

Clif. Urge it no more ; lest that, instead of words, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger 
As shall revenge his death before I stir. 100 

War. Poor Clifford ! how I scorn his worthless threats 1 

York. Will you we show our title to the crown ? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 

K. Hen. What title hast thou, traitor, to the crown ? 
Thy father was, as thou art, Duke of York ; lOS 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March : 
I am the son of Henry the Fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to stoop 
And seiz'd upon th^ towns and provinces. 
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War. Talk not of France, aith thou hast lost it all. 110 
K. Hen. The Lord Protector lost it, and not I. 

Wh^i I was crown'd I waa but nine months old. 
Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, you 

Father, tear the crown from the usurper's head. 

Edw. Sweet father, do so ; set it on your head. lis 

Mont. Good brother, as thou loVst and honourest 
arms, 
Let's fight it out and not stand cavilling thus. 

Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the King will fly. 

York. Sons, peace ! 

K. Hen. Peace, thou ! and give King Henry leave to 
speak. 120 

War. Plantagenet shall speak first. Hear him, lords ; 
And be you silent and attentive too. 
For he that interrupts him shall not live. 

K. Hen. Think'st thou that I will leave my kingly 
throne. 
Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? 121 

No ! I^t shall war unpeople this my realm ; 
Ay, and their colours, often borne in France, 
And now in England to our heart's great sorrow. 
Shall be my winding-sheet. Why faint you, lords P 
My title's good, and better far than his. 130 

War. Prove it, Henry, and thou sh^t be King. 

K, Ben. Henry the Fourth by conquest got the crown. 

York. 'Twas by rebellion against his king. 
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K. Hen. [Aside.] I know not what to a&y ; my title'i 

Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? isa 

York. What then? 
. K. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king ; 

For Richard, in the view of many lords, 

Reaign'd the crown to Heniy the Fourth, 

Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 140 

York. He rose against him, being his sovereign. 

And made him to resign his crown perforce. 
War. Suppose, my lords, he did it uuconstrain'd. 

Think you 'twere prejudicial to his crown t 
Exe. No ; for he could not so resign his crown US 

But that the nest heir should succeed and reign. 
K. Ben. Art thou against us, Duke of Exeter ? 
Exe. Hb b the right, and therefore pardon me. 
York. Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not ? 
Exe. My conscience tells me he is lawful king. ISO 

K. Hen. [Ande.] All will revolt from me, and turn to 

North. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'st. 
Think not that Henry shall be so depos'd. 

War. Depos'd he shall be, in despite of all. 

North. Thou art deceiv'd. 'Tis not thy soutlieni 
power, IfiS 

Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud. 
Can set the Duke up in despite of me. 



Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or moiig. 

Lord GUSord vows to fight in thy defence. 160 
May that ground gape and swallow me alive, 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father ! 

K. Hen. O Clifford, how thy words revive my heart ! 

York. Henry of Lancaster, resign thy crown. 

What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? ISS 

War. Do right unto this princely Duke of York, 
Or I will fill the house with armed men. 
And over the chair of state, where now he sits, 
Write up his title with usurping blood. 

Be ttampi with hit fool, and the Sotdieri 
thow themseivet. 

K. Ben. My Lord of Warwick, hear but one word. 170 
Let me for this my life-time reign as king. 

York. Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 

King. I am content. Richard Flantagenet, 

Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. ITS 

Clif. What wrong is this unto the Prince your son ! 

War. What good is this to England and himself ! 

Wett. Base, fearful, and despuring Henry ! 

Clif. How hast thou injur'd both thyself and us ! 

Weat. I cannot stay to hear these articles. 180 

North. Nor I. 

Clif. Come, cousin, let us tell the Queen these news. 

Weti. Farewdl, faint-hearted and degenerate king. 
In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. 
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North. Be thou a prey unto the house of York, 185 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 

Cl^. In dreadful war mayst thou be overcome, 
Ot live in peace abandon'd and despis'd ! 

[Exeunt North., Clif., and Wert.] 

War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 189 

Exe. They seek revenge and therefore will not yield. 

K. Hen. Ah, E«eter ! 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord ? 

K. Hen. Not for myself. Lord Warwick, but my bod. 
Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit- 
But be it as it may. [To York.] I here oitwl 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever, ISA 
C<mditioiially, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live. 
To honour me as thy king and soverdgn. 
And neither by treason nor hostility 
To seek to put me down and retgn thyself. iOO 

York. This oath I willingly take and will perform. 

War. Long live King Henry ! Flantagenet, embrace 

K. Hen. And long live thou, and these thy forward 

sons! 
York. Now York and Lancaster are reconcii'd. 
Exe. Accurs'd be he that seeks to make them foes ! eos 
Sennet. Bere they come down. 
York. Farewell, my gracious lord ; I'll to my castle. 
War. And I'll keep London with my soldiers. 
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NoTf. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 

Mont. And I unto the sea from whence I came. 200 

K. Ben. And I, with grief and sorrow, to the court. 

[Emuni York and hia tons, Warwick, 

Norfolk, Montague, their Soldiert, 

and Attendanlt.] 

Enter Queen Margaret [and the Prince of Wale»\. 

Exe. Here comes the Queen, whose looks bewray ber 
anger. 
I'll steal away. 

K. Hen. Exeter, so will I. 

Q. Mar. Nay, go not from me ; I will follow thee. 

K. Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 

Q. Mar. Who can be patient in auch extremes ? B15 
Ah, wretched man ! would I had died a maid. 
And never seen thee, never borne thee son, . 
Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnatural a father ! 
Hath he deserv'd to lose his birthright thus P 
Hadst thou but lov'd him half so well as I, 220 
Or felt that pain which I did for hjui once, 
Or nourish'd him as I did with my blood, 
lliou wouldst have left thy detaeat heart-blood 

there. 
Rather than have made that savage duke thine 

And disinherited thine only son. ftts 

Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit me. 
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If you be King, why should not I succeed ? 
K. Ben. Fudon me, Margaret ; pardon me, sweet 

The Earl of Warwick and the Duke enforc'd me. 
Q. Mar. Enforc'd thee ! art thou King, and wilt be 
forc'd ? 230 

I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous 

Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me ; 
And given unto the house of York such head 
As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 2Sa 
What is it, but to make thy sepulchre 
And creep into it tar before thy time ? 
Warwick is chancellor and the lord of Calais ; 
Stem Falconbridge commands the narrow seas ; 
The Duke is made Protector of the realm ; 240 
And yet ahalt thou be safe ? Such safety finds 
The trembling lamb environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a silly wconan. 
The soldiers should have toas'd me on their 

pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. 24S 

But thou preferr'st thy life before thine honour ; 
And seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed. 
Until that act of parliament be repeal'd 
Whereby my son is disinherited. 2S0 
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The northem lorda that bave forsworn thy colours 
Will follow mine, if once they see them spread ; 
And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace 
And utter ruin of the house of York. 
Thus do I leave thee. Come, son, let's away. iSS 
Our anny is ready ; come, we'll after them. 

K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 

Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already ; get thee 
gone. 

K. Hen. Gentle sod Edward, thou wilt stay with me ? 

Q, Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 2S0 

Prince. When I return with victory from the field 
I'll see your Grace ; till then I'll follow her. 

Q. Mar. Come, son, away ; we may not linger thus. 

[Exeunt Queen Margaret and the Prince.] 

K. Hen^ Poor queen ! how love to me and to her 
son 
Hath made her break out into t«rms of rage ! i83 
Reveng'd may she be on that hateful duke. 
Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire. 
Will coast my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son ! 
The loss of those three lorda torments my heart. 
I'll write unto them and entreat them fair. 271 
Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger. 

Exe. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. 

Exeunt. 
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[Sandal Caatle.] 

Enter Richard, Edward, and Montague. 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 
EdiB, No, I can better play the orator. 
Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

Enter the Iht/ce of York. 

York. Why, how now, sons and brother ! at a strife ? 

What is your quarrel ? How began it first ? S 

Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 
York. About what P 
Rick. About that which concerns your Grace and ua ', 

The crown of Kngland, father, which is yours. 
York. Mine, boy ? Not till King Henry be dead. 10 
Rich. Your right depends not on hia life or death. 
Edw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now. 

By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe. 

It will outrun you, father, in the end. 
York. I took an oath that he should quietly reign. IS 
Eidw. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken. 

I would break a thousand oaths to reign one 
year. 
Rick. No ; God foH>id your Grace ahould be forsworn. 
York. I shall be, if I clium by open wai. 

„Cc,„gic 
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Rich. I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear me speak. 

York. Thou canst not, son ; it is impoasible. 21 

Rich. As oath b of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
lliat hath authority over him that swears. 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place ) !5 

Hien, seeing 'twas he that made you to depose. 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms ! And, father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium 30 

And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? I cannot rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be King, or die. 35 

Brother, thou shalt to London presently. 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprise. 
Thou, Richard, shalt to the Duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. 
You, Edward, shall unto my Lord Cobham, 10 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise. 
In them I trust ; for they are soldiers. 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. 
While you are thus employ'd, what resteth more 
But that I aedc occasion how to rise, 49 

And yet the ^ug not privy to my drift. 
Nor any of the house of Lancaster 7 
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Enter [a Meitenger]. 

But, stay, — What news ? Wliy com'st thou in 
such post ? 

[Men.] The Queen with all the northern earls and 
lords 
Intend here to besiege you in your castle. 50 

She b hard by with twenty thousand men ; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

York. Ay, with my sword. What ! think'st thou that 
we fear them F 
Edward and Kchard, you shall stay with me ; 
My brother Montague shall post to London. SS 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest. 
Whom we have left protectors of the King, 
Wi\h powerful policy strengthen themselves. 
And trust not simple Henry nor his oaths. 

Mont. Brother, I go ; I'll win them, fear it not. 80 
And thus most humbly I do take my leave. Exit. 

Enter Sir John Mortimer and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 

York. Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles. 
You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The anny of the Queen mean to besiege us. 

Sir John. She shall not need ; we'll meet her in the 
field. 05 

York. What, with five thousand men ? 
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RuA. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
Jj/ A woman's general ; what should we fear P 

A march afar off. 
Edw. I hear their dnuna. Let's set our men in wder. 
And issue forth and bid them battle straight. 70 
York. Five men to twenty ! Though the odds be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one ; 
Why should I not now have the like success ? 75 
Alarum. Exeunt. 



[Field (^ batUe betansi Sandal CatOe and Wak^^.] 
[Alarums.] Enter Rutland and hu Tvior. 

Rut. Ah, whither shall I fly to scape their hands P 
Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes ! 
Enter Clifford [and Soldien]. 

Clif. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke. 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 5 

Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

Clif. Soldiers, away with him ! ^ 

Tut. Ah, Clifford, murder not this innocent cMd, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man ! 

Exit [dragged off by soldiert]. 
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Clif. How now, \a he dead already ? Or is it fear 10 
That makes him cloae iaa eyes ? I'll open them. 

Rut. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And so he walks, insulting o'er his prey. 
And so he comes, to rend his limbs asunder. IS 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword. 
And not with such a cruel threat'ning look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die. 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath. 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 20 

Clif. In vain thou speak'st, poor boy ; my father's blood 
Hath stopp'd the passage where thy words should 
enter. 

RjU. Then let my father's blood open it again. 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clif. Had I thy brethren here, their lives and thine iS 
Were not revenge sufficient for me ; 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York SO 

Is as a fury to torment my soul ; 
And till I root out their accursed line 
And leave not one alive, I hve in hell. 
Therefore — [Lifting hia hand.] 

Rid. 0, let me pray before I take my death ! S5 

To thee I pray ; sweet Clifford, pity me ! 
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Ctif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 
Rtd. I never did thee harm ; why wilt thou slay me ? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 

Rut. But 'twas ere I was bom. 

Thou hast one son ; for his sake pity me, W 

Lest in revenge thereof, sith God is just. 
He be as miserably stain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison aJl my days ; 
And when I give occasion of offence. 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 4S 
Clif. No cause ! 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. 

lStab» kim.] 
RnL Di faciant lavdi* siimma lit Uta tua! 

[Diet.] 
Clif. Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 

And this thy son's blood cleaving to my blade SO 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. 

Exit. 
SCBNB IV 
[Arufth^ part (^ the field.] 
AU^uth. Enter the Duke of York. 

York. The army of the Queen hath got the field. 
My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
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Turn back and fly, like ships before the wind 
Or lambs pursu'd by hunget-atarved wolves. S 

My sons, God knows what hath bedianced them ; 
But this I know, they have demean'd them- 
selves 
like men bom to renown by life or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried, "Courage, father! fight it 
out!" 
' And full as oft came Edward to my side, 11 

With purple falchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encount'red him. 
And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried, "Charge! and give no foot of 
ground !" IS 

And cried, "A crown, or else a glorious tomb ! 
A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre !" 
With this, we charg'd again ; but, out, alas ! 
We budg'd again ; as I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim agunst the tide 20 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 
A thort alarum within. 
Ak, hark ! the fatal followers do pursue, 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury ; 
And were I strong, I would not shun their fury. 
Hie sands are nimib'red that makes up my 
life; iS 

Here must I stay, and h«re my life must end. 
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Enter Queen Margaret, Clifford, Northumberland, the 
young Prince, and Soldiers, 
Come, bloody CUfFord, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage. 
I am your butt, and I abide your shot. 

North. Yield to our mercy, proud Flantagenet. SO 

Clif. Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless arm. 

With downright payment, show'd unto my father. 
Now FhaSthon hath tumbled from his car. 
And made an evening at the noontide prick 

York. My ashes, as the phcenix, may bring forth SS 
. A bird that will revenge upon you all ; 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heaven. 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with. 
Why come you not ? What ! multitudes, and fear ? 

Clif. So cowards fight when they can fly no further ; 
So doves do peck the falcon's piercing talons ; 11 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their Uvea, 
Breathe out invectives 'gainst the officers. 

York. O CUfford, but bethink thee once again, 

And in thy thought o'er-run my former time ; 4S 
And, it thou canst for blushing, view this face. 
And bite thy tongue, that slanders him with cow- 
ardice. 
Whose frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this ! 

Cl^. I will not bandy with thee word for word. 

But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. SO 
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Q. Mar. Hold, valiant CliSord ! for a thousand causes 
I would prolong a while the traitor's life. 
Wrath makes him deaf ; speak thou, Northum- 
berland. 

North. Hold, CliSord ! do not honour him so mudi 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart 55 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth. 
When he might spurn him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize to take all vantages ; 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 80 

[They lay handt on York, who atrug^.] 

Clif. Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock with the gin. 

North. So doth the cony struggle in the net. 

York. So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd booty ; 
So true men yield, with robbers so o'ermatch'd. 

North. What would your Grace have done unto him 
now ? «S 

Q. Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford and Northumberland, 
Come, make him stand upon this molehill here. 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms. 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. 
What ! was it you that would be England's king P 
Was't you that revell'd in our parliament, 71 

And made a preachment of your high descent P 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now. 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George ? 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 75 
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Dicky your boy, tliat with his grumbling voice 
Was wont to cheer hia dad in mutinies ? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 
Look, York ! I stain'd this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with hia rapier's point, 80 
Made issue from the bosom of tbe boy ; 
And if thine eyes can water for bis death, 
I give thee this to dry tby cheeks with^. 
Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament tby miserable state. 85 

I prithee, grieve, to make me merry, York. 
What, bath tby fiery heart so parch'd tluBc entrails 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 
Why art thou patient, maoF Tboushouldstbemad; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 90 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 
Thou wouldst be fee'd. I see, to make me sport. 
York cannot speak, unless be wear a crown. 
A crown for York ! and, lords, bow low to him ; 
H<^d you his hands, whilst I do set it on. OS 

[Pvtting a jiaper crown on hia head.] 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is be that took King Henry's chair, 
And this is he was his adopted heir. 
But how is it that great Plantageuet 
Is crown'd so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 100 
As I bethink me, you should not be King 
mi our King H^iry had shook huids with death. 

caniMovCoO'^lt^ 
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And will you pale your head in Hemy'a glory. 

And rob his temples of the diadem. 

Now in his life, against your holy oatli P lOS 

O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable ! 

Off with the crown ; and, widi the crown, hia head ; 

And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead. 

Clif. That ia my office, for my father's sake. 

Q. Mar. N&y, stay ; let's hear the orisons he makes. 

York. She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of 
France, 111 

Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth I 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull. 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates I US 
But that thy face ia, visard-like, unchanging. 
Made impudent with iise of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush. 
To tell thee whence thou cam'st, of whom deriv'd. 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 
shamdesB. lU 

Thy father bears the type of ^ng of Naples, 
Of both the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult ? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen. 
Unless the adage must be verifi'd. 
That beggars mounted run their horse t) 
Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; < 



proud queen, / 

etodeatV^ 
sn oroud : ' 
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But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small. 

Tb virtue that doth loake them most admir'd ; 

The contrary doth make thee woud'red at. 131 

'Tis government that makes them seem divine ; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. 

Thou art as opposite to every good 

As the Antipodes are unto us, ISil 

Or as the south to the septentrion. 

O tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide ! 

How couldst thou drain the life-blood of the 

child. 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal. 
And yet be sem to wear a woman's face ? 140 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
Bid'st thou me rage t Why, now thou haat thy 

wish. 
Wouldst have me weep ? Why, now thou hast thy 

will; 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers, lis 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
These tears are my sweet Rutland's obsequies ; 
And every drop cries vengeance for his death 
'Gainst thee, fell Clifford, and thee, false French' 

woman. 
North. Beshrew me, but hb passion moves me so ISO 

That hardly can I cheek my eyes from tears. 
York. That face of his the hungry canoibala 
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Would not liave touch'd, would not have Btiun'd 

with blood ; 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, 
O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. IS5 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears ! 
This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of my sweet 

boy. 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this ; 
And if thou tell'st the heavy story right, 160 

Upcm my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears. 
Aud say, "Alas, it was a pit«ous deed !" 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my 

And in thy need such comfort come to thee 16S 
As now I reap at thy too cruet hand ! 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world. 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 
North. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 

I should not for my life but weep with him, 170 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 
Q. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my Lord Nortliumber' 
la^? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all. 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 174 
Clif. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's death. 
[Stabbing him.\ 
....Ccigic 



Q. ifor. And here's to riglit our gentle-hearted king. 

[Slabbing him.] 
York. Open Thy gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My soul flies through these wounds to seek out 

Thee. [Dies.] 

Q. Mar. Off with his head, and set it on York gates ; 

So York may overlook the town of York. ISO 

FlmirUh. Exeunt. 
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ACT SECOND 



[A ■ptain vear Mortimer'a Crott tn Heri^ordahin.] 
A marek. Enter Edward, Richard, and their power. 

Edw. Z wonder how our princely fatlier scap'd. 
Or whether he be scsp'd away or no 
FrcHu Clifford's and Northumberland's pursuit : 
Had he been ta'en, we should have heard the news ; 
HadhebeensUiOiWeshouldhaveheardtbenews; 5 
Or had he scap'd, methinks we should have heard 
The happy tidings of his good escape. 
How fares my brother P Why is he so sad P 

Rich. I cannot joy, until I be resolv'd 

Where our right valiant father is become. 10 

I saw him in the battle range about, 

And watch'd him bow he singled Clifford forth. 

Methought he bore him in tbe thickest troop 

As doth a lion in a herd of neat -, 

Or as a bear, ^icompass'd round with dogs, IS 

Who having pinch'd a few and made them cry, 

The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 

So far'd our father with his enemies ; 

So fled his enemies my warlike father. 

Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son. 10 

" , ,..,Coogle 
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See how the morning opes her golden gates. 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun ! 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love ! 

Edw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns F US 

Rick. Three ^orious suns, each one a perfect sun. 
Not separated with the racking clouds. 
But sever'd in a pale clear-shining sky. 
See, see ! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vow'd some league inviolable. SO 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one aim. 
In this the heaven figures some event. 

Edw. Tis wondrous strange, the like yet never heard 
of. 
I think it cites us, brother, to the field. 
That we, the sons of brsve Plantagmet, SS 

Kach one already blazing by our meeds. 
Should notwithstanding join our lights together 
And over-shine the earth as this the world. 
Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair-shining suns. 40 

Rich. Nay, bear three daughters; by your leave I 
speak it. 
You love the breeder better than the male. 

Enter \a Meuenger] bloimTig. 
But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 
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Meta. Ah, one that was a woeful lootcer-on 4A 

When as the noble Duke of York was slain, 
Your princely father and my loving lord ! 

Edw. O, speak no more, for I have heard too much. 

Rick. Say how he died, for I will hear it all. 

Meat. Environed he was with many foes, 50 

And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 
Agunst the Greeks that would have ent'red 

Troy. 
But Bercules himself must yield to odds ; 
And many strokes, though with a little axe. 
Hews down and fella the hardest-Umber'd oak. 51 
By many hands your father was subdu'd ; 
But only slaught'red by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford and the Queen, 
Who crowu'd the gracious duke in high despite, 
Laugh'd in his face; and when with grief he 

wept. 
The ruthlesa queen gave him to dry his cheeks 81 
A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of aweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain. 
And after many scorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 65 
They set the same ; and there it doth remain. 
The saddest spectacle that e'er I view'd. 

Edw. Sweet Duke of York, our prop to lean upon. 
Now thou art gone, we have uo staff, no stay. 
O Clifford, boist'rous Clifford ! thou hast dain 70 
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TRie flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

And treacheroualy haat thou vanquiah'd him. 

For hand to hand he would have vanquiah'd thee. 

Now my soul's palace ia become a prison ; 

Ah, would slie break from hence, that this my 

body 
Might in the ground be closed up in rest ! 76 

For never henceforth shall I joy again, 
Nev^ O never, shall I see more joy ! 
sh. I cannot weep, for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my fumace-bumiug 
heart; 80 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bur- 
den. 
For self-same wind that I should speak withal 
Is kindling coals tliat fires all my breast. 
And bums me up with flames that tears would 

quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief. SS 

Tears then tor babes ; blows and revenge for me. 
Ridiard, I bear thy name ; I'll venge thy death. 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 
w. His name that valiant duke hath left with thee ; 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 00 

1^. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird. 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun ; 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom say. 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 
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Monk. Enter Warwick, Marquesa of Monlague.ajidthtir 

War. How now, fair lords ! What fare ? What news 
abroad? 9S 

Rieh. Great Lord of Warwick, if we should recount 
Our baleful news, and at each word's deliverance 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were tM, 
The words would add more anguish than the 
wounds. 

vaUant lord, the Duke of York is slain ! 100 
Edw. O Warwick, Warwick ! that PlantagHiet, 

Which held thee dearly as his soul's redemption. 
Is by the stem Lord Clifford done to death. 
War. Ten days ago I drown'd these news in tears ; 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, lOB 

1 come to tell you things sith th.en befallen. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
Where your brave father breath'd his latest gasp, 
ladings, as swiftly as the posts could run. 

Were brought me of your loss and his depart. 110 
I, then in Lond<Hi, keeper of the King, 
Muster'd my soldiers, gathered flocks of hiends, 
[And very well appointed, as I thought,] 
March'd toward Saint Alban's to intercept the 

Queen, 
Bearing the King in my behalf along ; lis 

For by my scouts I was advertised 
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That she was commg with a full intent 
To daah our late decree in parliament 
Touching King Henry's oath and your succession. 
Short tale to make, we at Saint Alban's met, liO 
Our battles join'd, and both sides fiercely fought. 
But whether 'twas the coldness of the King, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen. 
That robb'd my soldiers of their heated spleen ; 
Or whether 'twas report of her success ; 126 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 
I cannot judge ; but, to conclude with truth, 
Hieir weapons like to lightning came and went ; 
Our soldiers', like the night-owl's lazy flight, ISO 
Or like an idle thresher with a flail, 
FeU gently down, as if they struck their friends. 
I cheer'd them up with justice of our cause. 
With promise of high pay and great rewards. 
But aU in vain ; they had no heart to fight, ISS 
And we in them no hope to win the day, 
So that we fled ; the King unto the Queen ; 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myself, 
In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here we heard you were, 140 
Making another head to fight again. 
Edw. Where b the Duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick P 
And when came George from Burgundy to Eng- 
land? 
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War. Some six milea off the Duke is with the soldiers ; 
And for your brother, he was lately sent 145 

Prom your kind aunt. Duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 

RixA. 'Twaa odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled. 
Oft have I beard his praises in pursuit. 
But ne'er till now his scandal of retire. 150 

War. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear ; 
For thou sholt know this strong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head. 
And wring the awful sceptre from his fist. 
Were he as famous and as bold in war IBS 

As be is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Rick. I know it well. Lord Warwick ; blame me not. 
"Tis love I bear thy glories make me speak. 
But in this troublous time what's to be done ? 
ShaU we go throw away out coats of steel, 100 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 
If for the last, say ay, and to it, lords. 165 

War. Why, therefore Warwick came to sedt you out ; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen. 
With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many moe proud birds, 170 
Have wrought the eaay-mdting king like wax. 
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He swore consent to your succession. 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone. 
To frustrate both his oath and what beside ITS 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong. 
Now, if the help of Norfolk and myself, 
. With all the friends that thou, brave Earl of 
March, 
Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 180 
Will but amount to five and twenty thousand. 
Why, Via ! to London will we march. 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds. 
And once again cry "Cha^e !" upon our foes. 
But never once again tiun back and fly. ISfi 

Rieh. Ay, now methinks I hear great Warwick speak. 
Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day. 
That cries " Retire ! " if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord Warwick on thy shoulder wHl I lean ; 180 
And when thoufail'st — as Glod forbid the hour! — 
Must Edward fall, which peril Heaven forfend ! 

War. No longer £ar1 of March, but Duke of York ; 
Hie next degree is England's royal throne. 
For King of England shaM thou be procUim'd 
In eva? borough as we pass along ; 19fi 

And he that throws not up his cap for joy 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head, 
Kng Edward, valiant Bichard, M<Kitaguet 
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Stay we no longer, dreaming of renovn. 
But sound the trumpeta, and about our task, too 
Rich. Then, Clifford, wtxe thy heart as hard as steel. 
As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds, 
I come to pierce it, or to ^ve tliee mine. 
Edui. Then strike up drums. God and Saint George 
for us I 

Enter a Mestenger. 

War. How now ! what news ? SOS 

Mett. The Duke of Norfolk sends you word by me 

The Queen is coming with a puissant host ; 

And craves your company for speedy counsd. 
War. Why then it sorts. Brave warriors, let's away. 



IBffore York.] 

Flomuk. Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, ike 
Prince of Wales, Clifford, and Nortkuviberland, 
toilk drum and trumpets. 

Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of York. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy 
That sought to be encompass'd with your crown. 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 

K, Hen. Ay, as the rodu cheer them that fear their 
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To see this sight, it irks 1117 very soul. 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! 'tia not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I iafring'd my vow. 
Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 

And harmful pity must be laid aside. 10 

To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 

Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 

Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 

Not his that spoils her young before her face. 

Who scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting 7 IS 

Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 

The smallest worm will turn being trodden on. 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 

Thou smiling while he knit his angry brows ; 20 

He, but a duke, would have his son a king. 

And ruse his issue, like a laving sire ; 

Thou, being a king, blest with a goodly son. 

Didst yield consent to disinherit him. 

Which argued thee a most unloving father. is 

Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes. 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones. 

Who hath not seen them, even with those wings 

Which sometime they have us'd with fearful flight. 

Make war with him that clin^'d unto their neat, 31 

Offering their own lives in their young's defence 7 

For diame, my liege, make them your precedent I 



Were it aot pity that this goodly boy 

Should lose his birthright by his father's fault, 31 

And loQg hereafter say unto his child, 

"What my great-grandfather and graudsire got 

My careless father fondly gave away" P 

Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy ; 

And let his manly face, which promiseth 40 

Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart 

To hold thine own and leave thine own with 

K. Hen. Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator. 
Inferring argument of mighty force. 
But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear U 
That things ill-got had ever bad success P 
And happy always was it for that son 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell P 
I'll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. 
And would my father had left me no more ! fiO 
For all the rest is held at such a rate 
As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 
Ah, cousin York ! would thy best friends did 

How it doth grieve me that thy head is here I S5 
Q. Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits ! Our foes are 
nigh. 
And this soft courage makes your followers faint 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward son. 
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Unsbeatlie your Bword, sad dub him presently. 

Edward, kneel down. 60 

K. Ben. Edward Flantagenet, arise a knight ; 

And leom this lesson, draw thy sword in right. 
Prince. My gracious father, by your kin^ leave, 

I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel use it to the death. 65 

Clif. Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Metaenger. 

Meat. Royal conunaadera, be in readiness; 

For with a band of thirty thousand men 

Comes Warwick, backing of the Duke of York ; 

And in the towns, as they do march along, 70 

Froclainis hhn kmg, and many fly to him. 

Darraign your battle, for they are at hand. 
Cl^. I would your Highness would depart the field ; 

The Queen hath best success when you are 
absent. 
Q. Mof. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our fortune. 
K. Ben. Why, that's my fortune too ; tlierefore 111 
stay. 70 

North. Be it with resolution then to fight. 
PritKe. My royal father, cheer these noble lords 

And hearten those that fight in your defence. 

Unsheathe your sword, good father; cry "Swnt 
George 1" 80 
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March, Enter Edward. George, Richard, Warwick, Nor- 
folk, Moniague, and Soldien. 

Edio. Now, perjur'd Henry ! wilt thou kneel for grace. 
And set tl^ diadem upon my liead ; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Q. Mar. Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy I 
Becx>mes it thee to be thus bold in terms 8S 

Before thy sovereign and thy lawful king ? 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bow his knee. 
I was adopted heir by his consent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke ; for, as I hear. 
You, that are king, though he do wear the crown. 
Have caus'd him, by new act of pariiament, 91 
To blot out me, and put his own son in. 

Cl^. And reason too. 

Who should succeed the father but the son P 

Rich. Are you Hitre, butcher ? O, I cannot speak ! M 

Ciy. Ay, crook-back, here I stand to answer thee. 
Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 

AicA. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it 

Clif. Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfied. 

Rich. For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 100 

War. What sayst thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 

crown? 
Q. Mar. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick ! dare 

you speak? 
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When you and I met at Stunt Alban's last. 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 

War. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now 'tis thine. 105 

Clif. You said so much before, and yet you fled. 

War. 'Twas not your valour, Clifford, drove me thence. 

tiortk. No, DOT your manhood that durst make you 
.toy. 

Rieh. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently. 

Break off the parley ; for scarce I can re&ain 110 
The execution of my big, swoln heart 
Upon that Cliffrad, that cruel child-killer. 

Ctif. I slew thy father, call'st thou him a child ? 

Rich. Ay, like a dastard and a treacherous coward. 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland ; lis 
But ere sunset I'll make thee curse the deed. 

K. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and hear me 
speak. 

Q. Mar. Defy them then, or else hold close thy lips. 

K. Hen. I prithee, give no limits to my tongue. 

I am a king, and privileg'd to speak. 120 

Clif. My liege, the wound that bred this meeting hne 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be still. 

Rich. Then, executioner, unsheathe tl^ sword. 
By Him that made us all, I am resolv'd 
That Clifford's manhood Ues upon his tongue. 12S 

Edv>, Say, Henry, shall I have my right, or no P 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day. 
That ne'er shall dine unless thou yield the crown. 
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War. If thou deny, their blood upoa thy bead ; 

For York in justice puts his armour on. 130 

Priiue. If that be right which Warwick says is 
right, 
There is no wrong, but everything is right. 

Rich, Whoever got thee, there thy mother stands ; 
For, well I wot, thou hast tliy mother's tongue. 

Q. Mar. But thou art neither like thy aire nor dam. 
But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic, ISO 

Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided 
As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful stings. 

fiteft. Iron of Naples hid with English gilt. 

Whose father bears the title of a king, — IW 

As if a channel should be call'd the sea — 
^lam'st thou not, knowing whence thou art ez- 

traught. 
To let thy tongue detect thy base-bom heart ? 

Eidw. A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns 
To make this shameless callet know herself. lU 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou. 
Although thy husband may be Menelaus ; 
And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 
By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
Bjs father revell'd in the heart of France, ISO 

And tam'd the King, and made the Dauphin 

And had he match'd according to his state. 
He might have kept .that glory to this day ; 
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But when lie took a beggar to his bed. 

And grac'd thy poor aire with his bridal-day, \Si 

Even then that sunshine brew'd a shower tar 

That wash'd his father's fortunes forth of Faame, 

And heap'd sedition on his crown at home. 

For what hath broach'd this tumult but thy 

Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept ; 160 
And we, in pity of the gentle king. 
Had slipp'd our claim until another age. 

Geo. But when we saw our sunshine made thy spring. 
And that thy summer bred us no increase. 
We set the aie to thy usurping root ; IM 

And though the edge hath aomethiog hit ourselves. 
Yet, know thou, since we have begun to strike. 
We'll never leave tilt we have hewn thee down. 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 

Edte- And, in this resolution, I defy thee, 170 

Not willing any longer conference. 
Since thou doiied'st the gentle king to speak. 
Sound trumpets ! Let our bloody colours wave ! 
And either victory, or else a grave. 

Q. Mar. Stey, Edward. 175 

Edw. No, wranghng woman, well no longer stay. 
These words will cost ten thousand lives this day. 
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{4 ,/kU c^ baUle between Towttm and Saigon, in York' 

shire.] 

AJarum. Excuriions. Enter Warmck. 

War. Forspent with toil, as runnera with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe ; 
For stipes receiv'd, and many blows repaid. 
Have robb'd my atrong-knit sinews of their strength. 
And spite of spite needs must I rest a while. B 

Enter Edtoard, running. 

Edw. Smile, gentle heaven ! or strike, ungentle death ! 
For Has world frovna, and Edward's sun Is clouded. 
War. How now, my lord 1 what hap ? What hope of 
good? 

Enter Oeorge. 

Geo. Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair ; 

Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us. 10 

What counsel give you ? Whither shall we fly ? 

Edw. Bootless is flight, they foUow us with wings; 
And weak we are and cannot shun pursuit. 

EtOer Ridutrd. 

Bich. Ah, Warwick, why hast thou withdrawn thyself ? 
Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk. 
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Broack'd with the steely point of Clifford's lance ; 
And in the very pangs of death he cried. 
Like to a dismal clangtH' heard from far, 
"Warwick, revenge ! brother, revenge my death !" 
So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 10 

That stain'd their fetlocks in his smoking blood. 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood ! 
I'll kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, iS 
Wwling our losses, whiles the toe doth rage ; 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play'd in jest by counterfeiting actors ? 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, 
I'll never pause again, never stand still, SO 

Till ather death hath doa'd these eyes of mine 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Edw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine ; 
And in this vow do chain my soul to thine ! 
— And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold face, SS 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to Thee, 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings. 
Beseeching Thee, if with Thy will it stands 
That to my foes this body must be prey. 
Yet that Thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, W 
And give sweet passage to my sinful soul I 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again. 
Where'er it be, in heaven or in earth. 



Rieh. Broths, give me thy hand; ant), gentle War- 
Let me embrace thee in my weary amu. U 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe 
That winter should cut oS our apring-time so. 

War. Away, away ! Once more, sweet lords, farewell. 

Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops. 

And give them leave to fly that will not stay, SO 
And ctJX them pillars that will stand to us ; 
And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games. 
TioB may plant courage in their quailing breasts ; 
For yet is hope of Ifle and victory. SS 

Forslow no longer, make we hence amain. 



[Atwther part of the field.] 
Exeuraioiu. Etder Richard and Clifford. 

Rieh. Xow, Clifford, I have singled thee alooe. 
Suppose this arm is for the Duke of York, 
And this for Rutland ; both bound to revenge, 
Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 

CUf. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone. S 
Ibis is the hand that stabb'd thy father York ; 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here's the heart that triumphs in thai death 
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And cheers these hands that slew thy sue and 

brother 
To execute the like upon thyseU. 10 

And BO. have at thee ! 

TheyfigM. Warwick comet ; Clifford JHet. 
Rick. Nay, Warwick, amgle out some other chase ; 
For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. 



SCBNB V 

[AnoOieT part of the field.] 

[Alarum. Enter King Henry alone.] 

K. Ben. lliis battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails. 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now awaya it this way, like a mighty sea S 

Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood pterails, and then the wind ; 
Now one the better, then another best ; 10 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered ; 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 
Here on this molehill wiU I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory I U 
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For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle ; aveoring both 

They prosper beat of all when I am thence. 

Would I were dead ! if God's good will vere so ; 

For what ia in thia world but grief and woe 7 20 

God ! methinks it were a happy life. 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, aa I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

lliereby to see the minutes how they run, iB 

How many makes the hour full complete. 

How many hours brings about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How maay years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the timea : SO 

So many hours must I tend my flock. 

So many hours must I take my rest. 

So many hours must I contemplate. 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewea have been with young, SB 

So many weeks ere the poor foob will ean. 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece. 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Fass'd over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white h^rs unto a quiet grave. 40 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 

To Bbtpherds looking on their «lly she^. 
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Tlian doth a, rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects' treachery ? 15 

0, yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherd's homely curds. 

His cold tliin drink out of his leath^ bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, SO 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, — 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

EQs body couched in a curious bed. 

When Care, Mistrust, and Treason waits on him. 

Aiarwa. Enter a Son that hath kUied kia Jaiher [drag- 
ging in ihe dead body\. 

Hon. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. SB 

This man, whom band to hand I slew in fight. 
May be possessed with some store of crowns ; 
And I, that haply take them from him now, 
May yet ere night yield both my life and them 
To some man else, as this dead man' doth me. 00 
Who's this ? O God I it is my father's face. 
Whom in this conflict I unwares have kill'd. ' 
O heavy times, begetting such events .' 
From London by the King was I press'd forth ; 
My father, being the Earl of Warwick's man, 66 
Came on the part of York, press'd by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life. 
Have, by my hands, of life bereaved him. '< 
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Pardon me, God, I knew not wbaX I did ! 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee ! 70 

My t«ar9 shall wipe away these bloody marks ; 
And no more words till they have flow'd their fiU. 
K. Hen. O piteous spectacle ! O bloody times 
Whiles Uons war and battle for their dens. 
Foot hannless lambs abide their enmity. 7S 

Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear ; 
And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war. 
Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief. 

Enter a Father, bearing of his ton. 
Folk. Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me. 

Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold, SO 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 

But let me see : ia this our foeman's face ? 

Ah, no, no, no, it ia mine only son ! 

Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee. 

Throw up thine eye ! See, see what showers 

Blown with the windy tempest of my heart. 
Upon thy wounds, that kills mine eye and heart ! 
O, pity, God, this miserable age ! 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 00 

This deadly quarrel daily doth b^et ! 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 
And hath b«^t thee of thy life too late I 
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K. Ben. Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief ! 
that my death would stay these ruthful deeds ! 
0, pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! M 

T^e red rose and the white are on his face. 
The fatal colours of our striving houses ; 
The one his purple blood right well resembles, 
The other his pale cheeks, methinks, presenteth. 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ; 101 
If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

Son. How will my mother for a father's death 
Take on with me and ne'er be satisfi'd ! 

Folk. How will my wife for slaughter of my son 106 
Shed seas of tears and ne'er be satisfi'd ! 

K.Ben. How will the country for these woeful chances 
Misthink the King and not be satisfi'd ! 

Son. Was ever son so ru'd a father's death ? 

Fath. Was ever father so bemoan'd his son ? 110 

K. Ben. Was ever king so griev'd for subjects' woe ? 
Much is your sorrow ; mine ten times so much. 

Son. Ill bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 
Exit with the body. 

Fath. These arms of mine shall be thy winding-sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 115 
For from my heart thine image ne'er shall go ; 
My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell ; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 
E'en for the loss of thee, having no more 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons. ISO 
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ril bear thee hence ; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murdered where I should not kill. 

Exit [imth the body]. 
K. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
Here sits a long more woeful than you are. 

MaruTTU. ExcuTsiona. Enter Qiteen Margaret, the 
Prince, and Exeter. 

Prince. Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends arc 
fled. 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull. 186 

Away ! for death doth hold ua in pursuit. 

Q. Mar. Mount you, my lord ; towards Berwidc post 

Eidward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 130 

With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands. 
Are at our backs ; and therefore hence amain. 

Exe. Away ! for vengeance comes along with them. 
Nay, stay not to expostulate, make speed ; ISA 
Or else come after. I'll away before. 

K. Sen. Nay, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter ; 
Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 
Whither the Queen intends. Forward ; away 1 
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[Another part qftkeJUtd.] 

A Umd aUtrum. Enter Clifford, wonmded, 

CliS. Here bums my candle out ; ay, here it dies, 
Whicli, whiles it lasted, gave King Henry light. 
O Lancaster, I fear thy overthrow 
More than my body's parting with my soul ! 
My love and fear glu'd many friends to thee ; S 
And, now I fall, thy tough com mixtures melts. 
Impairing Henry, strengthening misproud York, 
[Hie common people swarm like summer flies ;] 
And whither fly the gnats but to the sun ? 
And who shines now but Henry's enemies ? 10 

Fhcebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Fhaethon should check thy flery steeds. 
Thy burning car nev^ had scorch'd the earth ! 
And, Henry, hadst thou sway'd as kings should do. 
Or OB thy father and hia father did, IS 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

They never then had sprung like summer flies ; 

1 and ten thousand in this luckless realm 
Had left no mourning widows for our death ; 
And thou ihia day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air ? 11 
And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity ? 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds. 
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No way to fly, nor strengtii to hold out flight. 
The foe is merciless, and will not pity, 2S 

For at th^ liands I have deserv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 
And much effuse of blood doth make me faint. 
Come, York and Richard, Warwick and tlie rest ; 
I stabb'd your fathers' bosoms, apUt my breast. 

[BefamU.] 

Alarum and retreat. Enter Edward, George, Richard, 
Montagtte, Wanmck, and Saldiera. 

Edw. Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us 

pause 31 

And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful 

looks. 
Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen, 
"Hiat led calm Henry, though he were a king. 
As doth a sail, fiU'd with a fretting gust, 35 

Command an argosy to stem the waves. 
But think you, brds, that Clifford fled with them P 

War. No, 'tis impossible he should escape ; 

For, though before his face I speak the words. 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave ; 
And wheresoe'er he b, he's surely dead. 41 

Clifford groans [and dies]. 

Rick. Whose soul is that which takes her heavy leave ? 
A deadly groan, like life and death's departing. 
See who it is. 
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Edw. And, now the battie'a ended. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently used. M 

Rick. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Qifford ; 
Who, not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth. 
But set his murd'ring knife unto the root 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring, 
I mean our princely father, Duke of York, Al 

War. From off the gates of York fetch down the head. 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there ; 
Instead whereof let this supply the room. 
Measure for measure must be answered. SB 

Edw. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house. 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours. 
Now death shall stop his dismal threat'uing sound. 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall sx>eak. 

War, I think his understandii^ is bereft. 60 

Speak, Clifford, dost thouknow whospeaks to thee? 
Dork cloudy death o'ershades his beams of life. 
And he nor sees nor hears us what we say. 

Rich. O, would he did ! and so perhaps he doth. 

Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 84 

Because he would avoid such bitter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 

Geo. If so thou thiuk'st, ves him with eager words. 

Rich. Clifford, ask mercy and obtain no grace. 

Edw. CUSord, repent in bootless penitence. 70 

War. Clifford, devise excuses for thy faults. 
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Geo. While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 
Rich. Thou didst love York, and I tun son to York. 
Edw. Thou pitied'st Rutland ; I will pity thee. 
Geo. Where's Captain Margaret, to fence you now? 75 
War. They mock thee, Clifford ; swear as thou wast 

Rich. What, not an oath ? Nay, then the world goes 

When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath. 

I know by that he's dead ; and, by my soul, 

li this right hand would buy two hours' hfe, 80 

That I in all despite might rail at him, 

Tim hand should chop it oS, and with the issuing 

blood 
Stifle the villain whose unstanched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satbfy. 
War. Ay, but he's dead. OS with the traitor's head. 
And rear it in the place your father's stands. 80 
And now to London with triumphant march. 
There to be crowned England's royal king ; 
From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 
And ask the Lady Bona for thy queen. 90 

So shalt thou sinew both these lands together ; 
And, having France thy frigid, thou shalt not 

The scatt'red foe that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt. 
Yet loc^ to have them buzz to offend thine ears. 
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First will I aee the coronati<m ; 99 

And then to Brittany I'll ctosb the sea. 

To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edv>. Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be ; 
For in thy shoulder do I build my seat, lOO 

And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. 
Richard, I will create thee Duke of Gloucester, 
And George, of Clarence. Warwick, as ourself. 
Shall do and undo as him pleaseth beat. 109 

Rich. Let me be Duke of Clarence, George of Glouces- 
ter; 
For Gloucester's dukedom is too ominous. 

War. Tut, that's a foolish observation. 

Itichard, be Duke of Gloucester. Now to London, 
To see tbeae honours in possession no 
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[A forest in the north 0/ England.] 
Enter ]two Keepen,] wUk croaa-howa in thMr hands. 

\1, Kee^.\ Under this thick-grown broke we'll shroud 
ouraelves. 
For through this laund anon the deer will come ; 
And in this covert will we make our stand. 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 

[S. Ke&p.\ I'll stay above the hill, ao both may shoot. S 

1. Keep. That cannot be ; the noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and ao my shoot is lost 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the best ; 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
I'll tell thee what befell me on a day 10 

In this self-place where now we mean to stand. 

S. Keep. Here comea a man ; let's stay till he be past. 

Enter King Henry [disguised], with a prayer-book. 

K. Hen. From Scotland am I stolen, even of pure love. 
To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 
No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 15 

Thy place is fill'd, thy sceptre wrung from thee. 
Thy balm wash'd off wherewitli thou was anointed. 
•' „,,.,, Google 
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No bending knee will call thee Cesar now. 
No humble suitors press to speak for right. 
No, not a man comes for redress of thee ; 80 

For how can I help them, and not myself ? 

1. Keep. Ay, here's a deer whose skin's a keeper's fee. 

This is the quondam king ; let's seize upoa him. 
K. Hen. Let me embrace thee, sour Adversity, 

For wise men say it is the wisest course. iS 

2. Keep. Why linger we ? Let us lay hands upon him. 
1. Keep. Forbear a while ; we'll hear a little more. 

K. Ben. My queen and son are gone to Fnince for ^d ; 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to crave the Fr^ich king's sister 
To wife for Edward. If this news be true, 31 

Poor queen and son, your labour is but lost ; 
FoT Warwick is a subtle orator. 
And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him, SS 
For she's a woman to be pitied much. 
Her sighs will make a battery in his breast ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 
The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn ; 
And Nero will be tainted with remorse, M 

To hear and see her plaints, her brinish tears. 
Ay, but she's come to beg, Warwick, to give ; 
She, on his left side, craving aid for Henry, 
He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and says her Henry is depos'd ; U 
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He smiles, and says his Edward is install'd ; 

That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more ; 

Wtilea Warwick tells his title, smooths tiie wrong, 

Infeireth arguments of mighty strength. 

And in conclusion wins the King from her, SO 

With promise of his sister, and what else, 

To str^gthen and support King Edward's place. 

Margaret, thus 'twill be ; and thou, poor soul. 

Art thai forsaken, as thou weat'st forlorn ! 

S. Keep. Say, what art thou that talk'st of kings and 
queens? BS 

K. Hen. More than I seem, and less than I was bom to. 
A man at least, for less I should not be ; 
And mf3i may talk of kings, and why not I ? 

2, Keep. Ay, but thou talk'st as if thou wert a king. 

K, Hen. Why, so I am, in mind ; and that's enough. 

S.Keep. But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 61 

K. Hen. My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not deck'd with diamonds and Indian stones. 
Nor to be seen. My crown is called content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 65 

£. Keep. Well, if you be a king crown'd with content. 
Your crown content and you must be contented 
To go along with us ; for, as we think. 
You arethe king King Edward hath depos'd ; 
And we his subjects sworn in all allegiance 70 

Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

K. Hen. But did you never swear and break an oath ? 
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S. Keep. No, never such an oath ; nor will not now. 
K. Hen. Where did you dwell when I was King of 



£. Keep, Here in this country, where we now remain, 

K. Ben. I was anointed king at nine numths old ; 7S 
My father and my grandfatiier were kings. 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me ; 
And I«I1 me, then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

l.Keep. No; 80 

For we were subjects but while you were king. 

K. Ben. Why, am I dead ? Do I not breathe a man 7 
Ah, simple men, you know not what you sweai ! 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
And as the ^ blows it to me again, 85 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
Aiid yidding to another when it blows. 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such is the li^tness of you common men. 
But do not break your oaths ; for of that dn 90 
My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 
Go where you will, the King shall be commanded ; 
And be you kings, command, and I'll obey. 

1. Keep. We are true subjects to the King, King Ed- 

K. Hen. So would you be agun to Henry, &S 

If he were seated as King Edward is. 

l.Keep. We charge you, in God's name and the King's! 
To go with us unto the officora. 



K. Ben. In God's name, lead ; your king's name be 
obey-d. 
And wliat God wiU, that let your king perform ; 
And That He will, I humbly yield unto. 101 



SCBNB II 

ILondon. The palace.] 

Enter King Edward, GUntceiier, Clarence, and Ladj/ Orey. 

K. Edw. Brother of Gloucester, at Stunt Alban's field 
This lady's husband. Sir Richard Grey, was sliun. 
His land then seiz'd on by the conqueror. 
Her suit is now to repossess those lands ; 
Which we in justice cannot well deny, 6 

Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life. 

GUm. Your Highness shall do well to grant her suit 
It vtsrt dishonour to deny it her. 

K. Edw. It were no less ; but yet I'll make a pause. 10 

Clou. [Ande to Clar.] Yea, is it so ? 

I see the lady hath a thing to grant. 
Before the King will grant her hiunbie suit 

Clar, [Aside to Ghu.] He knows the game; how true 
he keeps the wind t 

Ghu. [Aside to Ck^.] Silence ! IS 

K. Edw. Widow, we will consider of your suit; 
And come some other time to know our mind. 
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[L. Orey.] Riglit gracious lord, I cannot brook delay. 

May it please your Highness to resolve me now; 

And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 20 

Ohu. [Aaids to Clar.] Ay, widow ? Then I'll warrant 

you all your lands. 
An if what pleases him shall pleasure you. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, youll catch a blow. 
Clar. [Atide to Gtou.] I fear her not, unless she chance 

tofaU. 
eUm. lA»i^ to Ciar,] God forbid that 1 for hell take 

vantages. iH 

K. Eda. How many children hast thou, widow P Tell 

me. 
Clar. \A»i4U to Olou.] I think he means to beg a child 

of her. 
Olou. [Aitde to Ciar.] Nay, then whip me; he'll 

rather give her two. 
L. Orey. Three, my most gracious lord. 
Giou. [Agide to Clar.] You shall have four, if you'll 

be rul'd by him. SO 

K. Edm. 'Twere pity they should lose their father's 

L. Gren. Be pitJful, dread lord, and grant it then. 
K. Edv>. Lords, give us leave. I'll try this widow's wit. 
Olou. [Ande to Clar.] Ay, good leave have you ; for 

you will have leave. 
Till youth take leave and leave you to the 

crutch. ICSou. and Clar. w*ire.] 8S 
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K, Edw, Now tell me, madam, do you love your 
children? 

L. Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

K, Edw. And would you not do much to do them good ? 

L. Grey. To do them good, I would sustain some hann. 

K. Edw. Then get your husband's lands, to do them 
good. 40 

L. Grey. Therefore I came unto your Majesty. 

K. Edw. I'll tell you how these lands are to be got 

L. Grey. So shall you bind me to your Highness' ser- 
vice. 

K. Edw. What service wilt thou do me, if I give 
them? 44 

L. Grey. What you command, that resta in me to do. 

K. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 

L. Grey. No, gracious lord, eitcept I cannot do it. 

K. Edw. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 

L. Grey. Why, then I will do what your Grace com- 
mands. 

Ghu. [Aeide to Clar.] He plies her hard; and much 
rain wears the marble. 50 

Clar. [Aside to OUm.] As red as fire ! Nay, then her 
wax must melt. 

L. Grey. Why stops my lord ? Shall 1 not hear my 
task? 

K. Edw, An easy task ; 'tis but to love a king. 

L. Grey. TbAt's soon perform'd, because I am a sub- 
ject. 
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K. Edw. Why, then, thy husband's Unda I fredy 
give thee. 55 

L. Grey. I take my leave with many thousand 
thanks. 

GUm. {Aaide io Clar.] The match is mode ; she seals it 
with a curtsy. 

X. Edw. But stay thee, 'tis the fruits of love I mean. 

L, Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving U«^e. 

K. Edw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another sense. 60 

What love, think' at thou, I sue so much to get f 

L. Grey. My love till death, my humble thanks, my 
prayers ; 
That love which virtue begs and virtue gnmts. 

K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean such love. 

L. Grey. Why, then you mean not as I thought you 
did, 05 

K. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 

L. Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
Your Highness alms at, if I aim aright. 

K. Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

L. Orey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in prison. 

K. Edw. Why, then thou shalt not have thy hus- 
band's lands. 71 

L. Grey. Why, then mine honesty shall be my dower ; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 

K. Edw. Therein thou wrong'st thy children mightily. 

L. Orey. Herein your Highness wrongs both them and 
me. 7S 
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But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 

Accords not with the sadness of my suit. 

Please you dismiss me, either with ay or no. 
K. Edw. Ay, if thou wilt say ay to my request; 

No, if thou dost say no to my demand. 80 

L. Greg. Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 
Glou. [Ande to CUtr.] The widow likes him not> she 

knits her brows. 
Clar. [Aside to Gitni.] He is the bluntest wooer in 

tendom. 

K. Edw. [Aside.] Her looks doth argue her replete with 
modesty ; 

Her words doth show her wit incomparable ; B5 

All her perfections challenge sovereignty. 

One way or other, she is for a king ; 

And she shall be my love, or else my queen. — 

Say that King Edward take thee for his queen ? 
L. Grey. 'Tis better said than done, my gracious 
lord. 

I am a subject fit to jest withal, 81 

But far unfit to be a sovereign. 
K. Edw. Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee 

I speak no more than what my soul intends ; 

And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 95 

L. Qrey. And that is more than I will yield unto. 

I know I am too mean to be your queen. 

And yet too good to be your concubine. 
K. Edw. You cavil, widow. I did mean, my queen. 
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L. Grey. Twill grieve your Grace my sons sliould call 
you father, 100 

K, Edvi. No more than when my daughters call thee 
mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou hast some children ; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor. 
Have other some. Why, 'Us a happy thii^ 
To be the father imto many sons. lOS 

Answer no more, (or thou shalt be my queen. 
Olou. [Aride to Clar.] The ghostly father now hath 

done his shrift. 
Clar. [Aiide to Otou.] When he was made a shriver, 

'twas for shift. 
K. Edv>. Brothers, you muse what chat we two have 

had. 
Glou. The widow likes it not, for she looks very sad. 110 
K. Edw. You'd think it strange if I should marry her. 
Clar. To who, my lord ? 

K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself. 

Olou. That would be ten days' wonder at the least. 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder lasts. 
Otau. By so much is the wonder in extremes. 115 

K. Edw. Well, jest on, brothers. I can tell you both 
Her suit is granted for her husband's lands. 

Enter a NoUeman. 
Nob. My granous lord, Henry your foe is taken. 
And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 
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K. Eda. See that he be convey'd unto the Tower ; 120 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him. 
To question of his apprehension. 
Widow, go you along. Lords, use her honour- 
ably. Exeunt all but Gkwiester. 
GUm. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, ISA 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may 

spring. 
To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 
And yet, between my soul's desire and me — 
The lustful Edward's title buried — 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 130 
And all the unlook'd for issue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 
A cold premeditation for my purpose 1 
Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty, 
like one that stands upon a promontory ISS 

And spies a far-oS shore where he would tread, 
'^shii^ his foot were equal with his eye. 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence. 
Saying, hell lade it dry to have his way. 
So do I wish the crown, being so far oft i 140 

And so I chide the means that keeps me from it ; 
And so I say, I'll cut the causes off, 
Flattering me with impossibilities. 
My eye's too quick, my heart 
much. 
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Unleaa my hand and strength could equal them. liS 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 

What other pleasure can the world afford P 

I'll make my heaven In a lady's lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet ladles with my words and 

O miserable thought ! aad more unlikely ISl 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 

Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb ; 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws. 

She did corrupt fr(ul nature with some bribe, ISJS 

To shrink mine arm up like a wither'd shrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back. 

Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 160 

Ijke to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd F 

O monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought ! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 16* 

But to command, to check, to o'erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown. 

And, whiles I live, to account this world but 

heU, 
Untilmymis-shap'dtrunkthat bears this head 170 
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Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 
And yet I know not how to get the crown. 
For many lives stand between me and home ; 
And I, — like one lost in a thorny wood. 
That renda the thorns and is rent with the 

thorns, 174 

Seeking a way and straying from the way. 
Not knowing how to find the open air. 
But toiling desperately to find it out, — 
Torment myself to cateh the English crown; 
And from that torment I wiU free myself, 180 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 
Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile. 
And cry "Content" to that which grieves my 

heart. 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. 
And frame my face to all occasions. ISA 

I'll drown more sailors than the mermud shall ; 
I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 
ni play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more slily than Ulysses could. 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. 190 

I can add colours to the chameleon. 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages. 
And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 
Tut, were it farther off, I'll pluck it down. iBfl 
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[France. The King"! palace.] 

Flouruh. Enter Lewit the French King, kU tiHer 
Bona, hia AdTjUral, call'd Bourbon: Prince Edward, 
Queen Margaret, and the Earl of Oxford. Lewia 
rita, and riietk up again. 

K. Lew. Fair Queen of England, worthy Margaret, 
Sit down with us. It ill befits thy sUte 
And birth, that thou shouldst stand while Lewis 
doth sit. 

Q. Mar. No, mighty King of Fiance; now Margaret 
Must strike her sail and learn a while to serve 9 
Where kings command. I was, I muat confess. 
Great Albion's queen in former golden days; 
But now mischance hath trod my title down. 
And with dishonour laid me on the ground, 
Where I must take like seat imto my fortune, 10 
And to my humble seat confonn myself. 

K. LeiD. Why, say, fair queen, whence springs this 
deep deapur P 

Q. Mar. From such a cause as fills mine eyes with tears 
And stops my tongue, while heart: is drown'd in 

K. Lew. Whate'er it be, be thou still like thyself, IS 
And sit thee by our side. (Seat* her by him.) 
Yield not thy neck 
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To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over tdl mischance. 
Be plain. Queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 
It shall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. M 

Q. Afar. Those gracious words revive my drooping 
thoughts 
And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to 

speak. 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love. 
Is of a king become a banish'd mail, tS 

And forced to live in Scotland a foriom ; 
While proud ambitious Edward, Duke of York, 
Usurps the regal title and the seat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
This is the cause that I, poor Margaret, 30 

With this my son, Prince Edward, Henry's heir. 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid ; 
And if thou fail us, all our hope is done. 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help. 
Our people and oiur peers are both misled, SB 

Our treasure seiz'd, our soldiers put to flight. 
And, as thou see'st, ourselves in heavy plight. 

K. Lea. Benowned queen, with patience calm the 
storm. 
While we bethink a means to break it off. 39 

Q. Mar. The more we stay, the stronger grows our foe. 

K. Lew, The more I stay, the more I'll succour thee. 
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Q. Mar. 0, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow. 
And see where comes the breeder o( my sorrow ! 

Enter Warvnck. 

K. Lew. What's he approacheth boldly to our pres- 
ence? 
Q. Mar. Our Earl of Warwick, Edward's greatest 
friend. iB 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick ! What brings thee 
to France P He deacende. She aritetk, 

Q. Mar. Ay, now begins a second storm to rise ; 

For this is he that moves both wind and tide. 
War. From worthy Edward, King of Albion, 

My lord and sovereign, and thy vowed friend, SO 
I come, in kindness and unfeigned love. 
First, to do greetings to thy royal person; 
And then to crave a league of amity; 
And lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant $5 
That virtuous Lady Bona, thy fair sister. 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 
Q. Mar. [Aside.] If that go forward, Henry's hope is 

done. 

War. (To Bona.) And, gracious madam, in our king's 

behalf, 59 

I am commanded, with your leave and favour. 

Humbly to kiss your hand and with my tongue 

To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart; 
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Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears. 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 

Q, Mar, King Lewis and Lady Bona, hear me speak 
Before you answer Warwick. His demand M 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love. 
But from deceit bred by necessity ; 
For how can tyrants safely govern home. 
Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? TO 
To prove him tyrant this reason may suffice. 
That Henry liveth still ; but were he dead. 
Yet here Prince Edward stands, King Henry's son. 
Look, therefore, Lewis, that by this league and mar- 
riage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour; 75 
For though usurpers sway the rule a while. 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth 
wrongs. 

War. Injurious Margaret ! 

Prince. And why not queen ? 

War. Because thy father Henry did usurp ; 79 

And thou no more art prince than she is queen. 

(k^. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain ; 
And, after .Tohn of Gaunt, Henry the Fourth, 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ; 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the Fifth, 85 
Who by his prowess conquered all France. 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 
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War. Oxford, how haps it, in thia smooth discourse. 
You told not how Henry the Sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten ? 90 
Methinks these peers of France should smile at that. 
But for the rest, you tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years ; a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 

Oi^. Why, Warwick, canst thou speak against thy 
liege, 96 

Whom thou obeyed'st thirty and six years. 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right. 

Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree P 99 

For shame ! Leave Henry, and call Edward king. 

Oxf. Call him my king by whose injurious doom 
My dder brother, the Lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death P and more than so, my father. 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years. 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no ; while life upholds this arm, 106 
Thia arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

War. And I the house of York. 

K. Lew, Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, and Oxford, 
Vouchsafe, at our request, to stand aside, 110 

While I use further conference with Warwick. 

Thej/ itand aloqf. 

Q. Mar. Heavens grant that Warwick's words bewitch 
him not 1 
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iC. Xeu. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy con- 
science, 
Is Edward your true king ? for I were loath 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen, lis 

War. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 

K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eye P 

War. The more that Henry was unfortunate. 

K. Lew. Then further, all dissembling set aude. 

Tell me for truth the measure of his love ISO 

Unto our sister Bona. 

War. Such it seems 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have often heard him say and swear 
That this his love was an eternal plant. 
Whereof the root was fis'd in virtue's ground, IM 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's 

Exempt from envy, but not from disdain. 

Unless the I<ady Bona quit his pain. 
K. Lew. Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 
Bona, Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine ; ISO 

Yet I confess that often ere this day. To War. 

When I have heard your king's desert recounted. 

Mine ear hath tempted judgement to desire. 
K. Lew. Then, Warwick, thus : our sister shall be 
Edward's ; 

And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 136 

Touching the jointure that your king must make. 
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Which' with her dowry shall be counterpois'd. 
Draw near. Queen Mai^aret, and be a witness 
That Bona shall be wife to the English long. 

Prince. To Edward, but not to the English king. 140 

Q. Mar. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit. 
Before thy coming Lewis was Henry's friend. 

K. Lew, And still is friend to him and Margaret. 

But if your title to the crown be weak, 14S 

As may appear by Eklward's good success. 
Then 'tis but reason that I be releas'd 
From giving aid which late I promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand 
That your estate requires and mine can yield. IfiO 

War. Henry now Uves in Scotland at hia ease. 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam queen. 
You have a father able to maintain you ; 
And better 'twere you troubled him than France. 

Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick, 
peace, 166 

Proud setter up and puller down of kings ! 
I will not hence, till, with my talk and tears. 
Both full of truth, I make King Lewis behold 
Thy sly conveyance and thy lord's false love ; 160 
Poft blowi a horn ieUkin. 
For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 

K. Lea. Warwick, this is some post to us or thee. 
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£nter a Pott. 

Poat. My lord ambassador, theae letters ore for jwu. 

To War. 

Sent from your brother. Marquess Montague ; 

These from our king unto your Majesty ; 163 

To LewU. 

And, madam, these for you ; from whom I know 

not. To Margaret. 

They aU read their letters. 

Oxf. I like it well that our fair queen and mistress 

Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 

Prince. Nay, mark how Lewis stamps, as he were 

nettled. 

I hope all's for the best. 170 

K. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news ? and yours, 

fair queen ? 
Q. Mar. Mine, such as fill my heart with unfaop'd joys. 
War. Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 
K. Lew. What! has your king married the Lady 
Grey? 
And now, to soothe your forgery and hia, 17S 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 
Is this the alliance that he seeks with France ? 
Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 
Q. Mar. I told your Majesty as much before. 

This proveth Edward's love and Warwick's hon- 
esty. J80 
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War. Xing Lewis, I here protest, in sight of heaven. 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss. 
That I am dear from this misdeed of Edward's, 
No more my king, for he dishonours me. 
But most himself, if he could see his shame. I8S 
Did I forget that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
Did I put Henry from his native right ? 100 

And am I guerdon'd at the last with shame ? 
Shame on himself ! for my desert is honour ; 
And to repair my honour lost for him, 
I here renounce him and return to Henry. 
My noble queen, let former grudges pass, IdS 

And henceforth I am thy true servitor. 
I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

Q. Mar. Warwick, these words have tura'd my hate 
to love; 
And I forgive and quite forget old faults, SOO 

And Joy that thou becom'st King Henry's friend. 

War. So much hia friend, ay, his unfeigned friend. 
That, if King Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
m undertake to land them on oiu coast S05 

And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
'Tis not his new-made bride shaU succour him ; 
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And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me. 
He's very likely now to fall from him 
For matching more for wanton lust than honour. 
Or than for strength and safety of our country. 211 

Bona. Dear brother, how shall Bcma be reveng'd 
But by thy help to this distressed queen P 

Q. Mar. fi^iovned prince, how shall poor Henry 
Uve, 
Unless thou rescue blm from foul despair ? 215 

BoTta. My quarrel and this English queen's are one. 

War, And mine, fair Lady Bona, joins with yours. 

K. Lew. And mine with hers, and thine, and Mar- 
garet's. 
Therefore at last I firmly am resolv'd 
You shall have aid. 220 

Q. Mar. Let me give humble thanks for all at once. 

K. Lew. Then, England's messenger, return in post. 
And tell false Edward, thy supposed king. 
That Lewis of France is sending over masquers 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 221 

Thou aeest what's past, go fear thy king withal. 

Bona, Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 
I wear the willow garland for his sake. 

Q. Mar. Tell bim, my mourning weeds are laid aside. 
And I am ready to put armour on. 230 

War, Tell him from me that he hath done me wrong. 
And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long. 
There's thy reward ; be gone. ' Exit Post. 
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K. Lew. But, Wanrick, 

Thou and Oxford, with five thousand mea. 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle ; 
Aad, as occasion serves, this noble queen XSS 

And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt. 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War. This shall assure my constant loyalty, 240 

That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join mine eldest daughter and my joy 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 

Q. Mar. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion- 
Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, US 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable. 
That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it ; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. iSQ 
He gwiei his hand to Warwick. 

K. Lew. Why stay we now ? These soldiers shall be 
levied. 
And thou, Lord Bourbon, our high admiral. 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. 
I long till Edward fall by war's mischance. 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. iSS 
[Exeuni all &uf Waneick.] 

War. I came from Edward as ambassador. 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe. 
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Matter of marri&ge waa the charge he gave me. 
But dreadful war shall answer hia demand. 
Had he none ebe to make a stale but me ? 260 
Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown. 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again ; 
Not that I pity Henry's misery. 
But seek revenge on Edward's moc^j. SM 
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[London. The palaee.\ 
Eater Olowiester, Clarenee, Somertet, and Montague. 

Glou. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think you 
Of this new marriage with the Lady Grey P 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 

Clar. Alas, you know, 'tia far from hence to France ; 
How could he stay till Warwick made return 7 5 

Som. My lords, forbear this talk ; here comes the King. 

FhurUh. Enter King Ed-ward [attended]. Lady Grey 
[aa Queen], Pembroke, Stafford, Ha»ting» [and 
otkert]. Four ttand on one side, and four on the 
other. 

Glou. And his well-chosen bride. 
Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
K. Edw. Now, brother of Clarence, how like you our 
choice. 
That you stand pensive, as half malcontent? 10 
Clar. As well as Lewis of France, or the Earl of War- 

Which are so weak of courage and in judgement 
That they'll take no oScnce at our abuse. 
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JST. £i{w. Suppose they take offence without a cause. 
They are but Lewis and Warwick. I am Ed- 

Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 
Qhu. And ahall have your will, because our Idng. 

Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 
K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too ? 
(Sou. Not I. £0 

No, God forbid that I should wish them sever'd 

Whom God hath join'd together ; ay, and 'twere 
pity 

To sunder them that yoke so well together, 
K. Edw. Setting your scorns and your mislike aside. 

Tell me some reason why the Lady Grey tt 

Should not become my wife and England' s queen. 

And you too, Somerset and Montague, 

Speak freely what you think. 
Clar. Then this is mine opinion : that King Lewis 

Becomes your enemy, for mocking him SO 

About the marriage of the Lady Bono. 
Olou. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge. 

Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 
K. Edw. What if both Lewis and Warwick be appeas'd 

By such invention as I con devise ? S5 

MoiU. Yet, to have joiu'd with France in such alliance 

Would more have strength'ned this our common- 
wealth 

'Gainst fordgo storms than any home-bred marriage. 
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Batl. Why, knows not Montague that of itself 

England is safe, if true within itself? M 

Mont. But the safer when 'tis baek'd with France. 

Bast. "Tis better using France tlian trusting France. 
Let us be baek'd witb God and witb the seas 
Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves. 45 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Ctar. For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 

K. Edw. Ay, what of that? It was my will and 
grant; 
And for this once my will shall stand for law. flO 

Olou. And yet methinks your Grace hath not done well 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me or Clarice ; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. SB 

Clar. Or else you would not have bestow'd the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife's son. 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 

K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife 

That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 

Ctar. In choosing for yourself, you ahow'd your 
judgement, 61 

Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And to that end I shortly mind to leave you. 
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K. Edio. Leave me or Uury, Edward will be king, 6fi 
And not be tied unto hia brother's will. 

Q. EUz. My lorda, before it pleas'd hia Majesty 
To raise my state to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess 
That I was not ignoble of descent ; 70 

And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing, 
Doth cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 

K. EdiB. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. 76 
What danger or what sorrow can befall thee. 
So long as Edward is thy Constant friend. 
And their true sovereign, whom they must obey ? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too. 
Unless they seek for hatred at my hands ; 80 

Which if they do, yet wiU I keep thee safe, 
And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 

Qloit. I hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 
[Aside.] 
Elder a Pott. 

K. Edw, Now, messenger, what letters or what news 
From France ? 85 

Post. My sovereign Uege, no letters ; and few words. 
But such as I, without your special pardon. 
Dare not relate. 

K. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee ; therefore, in brief, 

r „-.«,, CoOgk 
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Tell me their words as near as thou canst gueas 

them, 90 

What answer makes King Lewis imto our letters 7 

Pod. At my depart, these were his very words : 
"Go tell false Edward, the supposed king. 
That Lewis of France is sending over masquers 
To revel it with him and his new bride." M 

K. Edie. Is Lewis so brave? Belike he thinks me 

But what said Lady Bona to my marriage ? 
Pott. These were her words, utt'red with mild dl»- 

"Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 

I'll wear the willow garland for his sake." 100 
K. Edw. I blame not her, she could say Uttle less ; 

She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen ? 

For I have heard that she was there in place. 
Pott. "Tell him," quoth she, "my mourning weeds 

And I am ready to put armour on." lOJt 

K. Edw. Belike she minds to play the Amazon. 

But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 
Pott. He, more incens'd against your Afajcsty 

llian all the rest, diacharg'd me with these words : 

"Tell him from me that he hath done me wrong. 

And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long." 

K. Edw. Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out so proud 

words P 118 
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Well, I will ann me, being thus forewuii'd. 
They shall have wars and pay for their preeump- 

But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? IIS 

Pott Ay, gracious sovereign; they are so Unk'd in 
friendship. 
That young Prince Edward marries Warwick's 
daughter. 

Chr. Belilce the elder ; Clarence will have tlie younger. 
Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast. 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 1«0 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourself. 
You that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

Exit Clarence, and Somerttt foQotot, 

Gfow. [Ande.] Not I ; 

My thoughts aim at a further matter. I les 
Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. 

K. Edw. Clarence and Somerset botli gone to War- 
Yet am I arm'd against the worst can happen ; 
And haste is needful in this desperate case. 
Pembroke and Stafford, you iu our behalf 180 
Go levy men, ^nd make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed. 
Mys^ in person will straight follow you. 

Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 
But, ere I go, Hastings and Montague. IM 
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Resolve my doubt. You twain, of all the rest. 
Are near to Warwick by blood and by alliance. 
Tell me if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be 30, then both depart to him ; 
I rather wish you foea than hollow friends. 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 140 
Give me assurance with some friendly vow. 
That I may never have you in suspect. 
Moni. So God help Montague as he proves true ! 
Ha^. And Hastings as he favours Edward's cause ! 
K. EdiB. Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us ? 
Olou. Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you. 146 
K. Edw. Why, so ! then am I sure of victory. 

Now therefore let us hence ; and lose no hour. 
Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power, 

ExeuTit. 
SCBNB 11 
{A plain in WarwickshiTe.] 
Enter Warwick and Osfard, with French stMiert. 

War. Trust me, my lord, all hitherto goes well ; 
The common people by numbers swarm to us. 

Enter Clarence and Somerset. 

But see where Somerset and Clarence comes ! 

Speak suddenly, my lords, are we all tiieada i 

Clar. Fear not that, my lord. 6 
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War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick, 
And welcome, Somerset ! I hold it cowardice 
To rest miatrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love ; 
Else might I think that Clarence, Edward's 

brother, 10 

Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings. 
But welcome, sweet Clarence ; my daughter shall 

be thine. 
And now what rests but, in night's coverture. 
Thy brother being carelessly encamp'd. 
His soldiers lurking in the towns about, 15 

And but attended by a simple guard. 
We may surprise and take him at our pleasure 7 
Our scouts have found the adventure very easy. 
That as Ulysses and stout Diomede 19 

With sleight and manhood stole to Bhesus' tents 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds. 
So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle. 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard 
And seize himself ; I say not, slaughter him. 
For I intend but only to surprise him. 85 

You that will follow me to this attempt. 
Applaud the name of Henry with your leader. 

Tkey aU cry, "Henry !" 
Why, then, let's on our way in silent sort. 
For Warwick and his friends, God and Saint 

George! Exeunt. 
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lEdwaTd'» camp, near Wanoick.] 

Etiier three Watchmen, to guard the King't tent. 

1. Waich. Come on, my masters, each m&a take his 
stand. 

The King by this is set him down to sleep. 
£. Watch. What, will he not to bed 7 
1. Watch. Why, no ; for he hath made a solemn vow 

Never to lie and take hb natural rest Jl 

Till Warwick or himself be quite suppress'd. 
S. Watch. To-morrow then belike shall be the day. 

If Warwick be so near as men report. 
3. Watch. But say, I pray, what nobleman is that 

That with the King here resteth in his tent? 10 
1. Watch. 'Tis the Lord Hastings, the King's chiefest 

S, Watch. 0, is it so f But why commands the King 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about 

While he himself keeps in the cold field ? 
S. Waidi. 'Tis the more honour, because more dan- 
gerous. \6 
S. Watch. Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 

I like it better than a dangerous honour. 

If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 

'Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 
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I. Waick. Unless our lialberda did shut up his pB»- 
sage. 20 

X. WattA, Ay, wherefore else guard we his royal tent 
But to defend his person from mght-foea ? 

Enter Warwick, Claretux, Oxford, Somerset, and French 

toidien, tUent ali. 
War. This is his tent; and see where stand his 
guard. 
Courage, my masters ! honour now or never I 
But follow me, and Edward shall be oura. 25 

1. Watch. Who goes there ? 
S. Watch. Stay, or thou diest ! 

Warwick and the rest cry all, "Warwick I 
Warwick!" and set upon Ih^ Guard, who 
fy, crying, "Arm! arm!" Warwick and 
the rett foUounng them. 

The drum jilaying and trumpet tounding, re-enter War' 
wide, Somertet, and the real, bringing the King 
out in hie gown, titting in a chair. Richard and 
Haatingajly over the stage. 

Som. What are they that fly there ? 

War. Rjcbard and Hastings. Let them go ; here is 

The Duke. 
K. Edw. The Duke ! Why, Warwick, when 

we parted, SO 

Thou caJl'dst me king. 
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War. Ay, but the case is alter'd. 

When you disgrac'd me in my embassade. 
Then I degraded you from being king. 
And come now to create you Duke of York. 
Alaa ! how should you govern any kingdom, SI 
That know not how to use ambassadors. 
Nor how to be contented with one wife. 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly. 
Nor how to study for the people's welfare. 
Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies P 40 

K. Edw. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou here 
too? 
Nay, then I see that Edward needs must down. 
Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance. 
Of thee thyself and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himself as king. iS 

Though Fortune's malice overthrow my state. 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 
king : Take* off Am crown. 

But Henry now shall wear the English crown 
And be true king indeed, thou but the shadow. 
My Lord of Somerset, at my request, Bl 

See that forthwith Duke Edward be convey'd 
Unto my brother. Archbishop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and his fel- 

I'll follow you, and tell what answer 55 
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Lewis and the Lady Bona send to him. 
Now, for a wMe farewell, good Dulce of York. 

They lead him out forcibly, 
K. Edw. Wliat fates impose, that men must needs 
abide ; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

Exit \guaTded\. 
Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do 60 

But march to LondoD with our soldiers ? 
War. Ay, that's the first thing that we have t« do ; 
To free King Henry from imprisonment 
And see him seated in the regal throne. 

ExewU. 
SCBNB IV 
[London. The palace. ] 
Enter Queen Elisabeth and Riven. 

Biv, Madam, what makes you in this sudden change P 
Q. Eliss. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to leam 

What late misfortune is befallen King Edward F 
Riv. What! lossofsomepitch'dbattleagainst Warwick? 
Q. Elie. No, but the loss of bia own royal person, s 
Riv. Then is my sovereign slain ? 
Q. Eliz. Ay, almost slain, for he is taken prisoner. 

Either betray'd by falsehood of his guard 

Or by his foe surpris'd at unawares ; 

And, as I further have to understand, 10 
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Zs new committed to the Bishop of York, 
Pell Warwick's brother and by that our foe, 

Riv. These news I must confess are full of grief ; 

Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may. 14 
Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 

Q. Elix. Till then fair hope must hinder life's decay i 
And I the rather wean me from despair 
For love of Edward's offspring ia my womb. 
This is it that makes me bridle passion 
And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross ; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear 31 

And stop the rising of blood-suddng sighs. 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick then become ? iS 

Q, Elix. I am inform'd that he comes towards London 
To set the crown once more on Henry's head. 
Guess thou the rest ; King Edward's friends must 

But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, — 
For trust not him that hath once bndcen 
faith, — SO 

I'll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary. 
To save at least the heir of Edward's right ; 
There shall I rest secure from force and fraud. 
Come, therefore, let us fiy while we may fly ; 
If Warwick take us we are sure to die. 3S 
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[A park near Middkham Ctutk in Yorkshire.] 

Enter OloucMter, Lord Haatinga, and Sir WiUiam Stanley. 

Olou. Now, my Lord Hastings and Sir William Stanley, 
Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither 
Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 
Thus stands tlie case : you know our king, my 

brother, 
Zs prisoner to the Bishop here, at whose hands 5 
He hath good usage and great liberty ; 
And, often but attended with weak guard. 
Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 
I have advertis'd him by secret means 
That if about this hour he make this way 10 

Under the colour of his usual game. 
He shall here find his friends with horse and men 
To set him free from his captivity. 

Enier King Edward and a Smtlaman witk kim. 

Hunt. Tias way, my lord ; for this way lies the game. 
K. Edw. Nay, this way, man ; see where the hunts- 
men stand. 15 
Now, brother of Gloucester, Lord Hastings, and 

the rest. 
Stand you thus dose, to steal the Bishop's deer ? 
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Glau. Brother, the time and caae requireth haste. 

Your horse standa ready at the park-comer. 
K. Edw. But whither shaU we then ? 
HaM. To Lynn, my lord. 

And, shipp'd from thence, to Flanders. 21 

Glou. Well guess'd, believe me; for that was my 

meaning. 
K. Edw. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 
Olou. But wherefore stay we ? 'Tb no time to talk. 
K. Edw. Huntsman, what say'st thou f Wilt thou go 
along ? iS 

Hunt. Better do so than tarry and be haug'd. 
Glou. Come then, away ; let's ha' no more ado. 
K. Edw. Bishop, farewell 1 Shield thee from War- 
wick's frown. 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. 

Exeunt. 
SCENE VI 

[London. The Tower.] 

Flourish. EtUer King Eenry, Clarerux, Warwick, 
Somerset, young Richmond, Oi^ord, Montague, 
and Lieutenant of the Tower, 

K. Hen. Master lieutenant, now that God and friends 
Have shaken Edward from the regal seat, 
And turn'd my captive state to Uberty, 
My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys. 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? S 
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Ideu. Subjects may challenge nottuDg of their sov- 
ereigns; 
But if an humble prayer may prevail, 
I then crave pardon of your Majesty. 

K. Hen. For what, lieutenant ? For well using me ? fl 
Kay, be thou sure, I'll well requite thy kindness. 
For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure ; 
Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive when, after many moody thoughts. 
At last by notes of household harmony 
They quite forget their loss of liberty. IS 

But, Warwick, after God, thoQ set'st me free. 
And chiefly therefore I thank God and thee. 
He was the author, thou the instrument. 
Therefore, that I may conquer Fortune's spite 
By living low, where Fortune cannot hurt me, ao 
And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punish'd with my thwarting stars, 
Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 
I here resign my government to thee. 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 25 

War. Your Grace hath still been fam'd for virtuous ; 
And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 
By spying and avoiding Fortune's malice. 
For few men rightly temper with the stars. 
Yet in this one tiling let me blame your Grace, 30 
For choosing me when Clarence is in place. 

Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 
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To whom the heavens in thy nativity 
Adjadg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. 
As likely to be blest in peace and war ; 35 

And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 
War. And I choose Clarence only for Protector. 
K. Hen. Warwick and Clarence, give me both your 
hands. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands your 

hearts. 
That no dissension hinder government. iO 

I make you both Protectors of this land. 
While I myself will lead £ private life 
And in devotion spend my latter days. 
To sin's rebuke and my Creator's praise. 
War. What answers Clarence to his sovereign's 
will ? 45 

Clar. That he consents, if Warwick yield consent ; 

For on thy fortune I repose myself. 
War. Why, then, though loath, yet must I be con- 
tent. 
We'll ycdce together, like a double shadow 
To Henry's body, and supply his place ; 60 

I mean, in bearing weight of government. 
While he enjoys the honour aod his ease. 
And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful 
Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 
And aU his lands and goods be confiscate. 55 

Clar. What else ? and that succession be determined. 
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War. Ay, therein Claience shall not want his part. 

K. Hen. But, with the first of all your chief affairs. 
Let me entreat, for I command no mote, 
'Diat Margaret your queen and my son Edward 60 
Be sent for, to return from France with speed ; 
For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half ecUps'd. 

Clar. It shall be done, my sovereign, with all speed. 

K. Hen. My Lord of Somerset, what youth ia that, 65 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 

Som. My liege, it b young Hairy, Earl of Richmond. 

K. Hen. Come hither, Kngland's hope. (Layg kia 
hand an his head.) If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. 
This pretty lad wiH prove our country's bliss. 70 
His looks are full (A peaceful majesty. 
His head by nature tram'd to wear a crown. 
His hand to wield a sceptre, and himself 
Ijkely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords, for this is he 75 

Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enfer a Port. 

Ww. What n«w8, my tntstA ? 

Port. ITiat Edward ia escaped from your brother. 

And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 
War. Unsavoury news ! but how made he escape ? 80 
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PoH. He was couvey'd by BichBrd Duke of Gloucester 
And tlie Lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side 
And from the Bishop's huntsmen rescu'd him ; 
For hunting was his daily exercise. 84 

War. My brother was too careless of his charge. 
But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 

Exeunt all btd Somertet, Richmond, and 
O^ord. 

Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's ; 
For doubtless Burgundy will yield him help, 90 
And we shall have more wars before 't be long. 
As Henry's late presaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 
mond, 
So doth my heart misgive me, in these conflicts 
What may befaU him to his harm and ours. 95 
Therefore, Lord Oxford, to prevent the worst, 
Fraihwith we'll send him hence to Brittany, 
Till steams be past of civil enmity. 

Ox;f. Ay, for if Edward repossess the crown, 

'Tis like that Richmond with the rest shall 
down. 100 

Som. It shall be so ; he shall to Brittany, 
Come, therefore, let's about it speedDy. 
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Flomiik. Enter King Edward, Oloucetler, Rattingt, 
and StMiera. 

K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, Lord Hastings, and 
thereat. 
Yet tlius far Fortune maiketh us amends. 
And says that ouce more I shall interchange 
My waned state for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we pass'd and now repass'd the seas S 
And brought desired help from Burgundy. 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenapurgh haven before the gates of York, 
But that we ester, as into our dukedom ? 

Glou. The gates made fast I Brother, I like not this ; 
For many men that stumble at the threshold 11 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 

K. Edw. Tush, man, abodements must not now af- 
fright us. 
By fair or foul means we must enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 15 

Hast. My liege, I'll knock once more to summon them. 

Enier, on the walls, the Mayor of York, and kU Brethren. 

May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming. 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves. 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 
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K. EdiB. But, master mayor, if Henry be your king, liO 
Yet Edward at the least b Duke of York. 

May, IVue, my good lord ; I know you for no less. 

K. Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my duke* 
dom, 
Aa being well content with that alone. 

Clou. [j4n(ie.] But when the fox hath once got in his 
nose, 2S 

He'll soon find means to make the body follow. 

Host. Why, master mayor, why stand you in a doubt ? 
Open the gates ; we are King Henry's friends. 

May. Ay, say you so ? The gates shall then be 
opened. They descend. 

Ghu. A wise stout captain, and soon persuaded ! 30 

Ha»t. The good old man would fain that all were well. 
So 'twere not long of him ; but being ent'red, 
I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reason. 

Enter the Mayor and two Aldermen, below. 

K. Edw. So, master mayor ; these gates must not be 
shut 3A 

But in the night or in the time of war. 
What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys ; 

Takes his keys. 
For Edward will defend the town and thee. 
And all those friends tliat deign to follow me. 
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March. Enter Montgomery, with drum and Soidtera. 

Glott. Brother, this is Sir John Montgomery, 40 

Our trusty friend, unless I be deceiv'd. 
K. Edw. Welcome, Sir John I But why come you in 

J/cmi. To help King Edward in his time of storm. 
As every loyal subject ought to do. 

K. Edw. Thanlts, good' Montgomery ; but we now 
forget 4S 

Our title to the crown and only claim 
Our dukedom till God please to send the rest. 

Moni. Then fare you well, for I will hence again ; 
I came to serve a king and not a duke. 
Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 50 
The drum begint to march. 

K. Edw. Nay, stay. Sir John, a while, and we'll debate 
By what safe means the crown may be recover'd. 

Mord. What talk you of debating ? In few words, 
If you'll not here proclaim yourself our king, 
I'll leave you to your fortune and be gone S5 

To keep them back that come to succour you 
Why shall we Ggbt, if you pretend no title ? 

Glou. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice 
points? 

K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then we'll make our 

1^ then, 'tis wisdom to conceal our meaning. 60 
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Hast. Away with scrupulous wit ! Now arms must 

rule. 
CHou- And feariesa minds climb soonest unto crowns. 

Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 

The bruit thereof wiH bring you many hiends. 
K. Edw. Then be it as you will ; for 'tis my right, 6A 

And Henry but usurps the diadem. 
Mont. Ay, now my sovereign speaketh like himself ; 

And now will I be Edward's champion. 
HaH. Sound trumpet ; Edward shall be here pro- 
clium'd. 

Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 70 
[Gimng him a paper.] Flouritk. 
Sold. IBtads.] "Edward the Fourth, by the grace 

ol God, King of England and France, and 

Lord of Ireland," etc. 
Mont. And whosoe'er gainsays King Edward's right, 

By this I challenge him to single fight. 7fl 

Throws down hia gauntlet. 
All. Long live Edward the Fourth ! 
K, Edw, Thanks, brave Montgomery, and thanks 
unto you all. 

If fOTtune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 

Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York ; 

And when the morning sun shall raise his car 80 

Above the border of this htoizon. 

We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates ; 

Fot well I wot that Henry is no soldier. 
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Ah, froward Clarence ! how evil it beseems thee. 
To flatter Henry and forsake thy brother ! 85 

Yet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and Warwklc 
Come on, brave soldiers I doubt not of the day. 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

SCBNB VIII 

[Lcmdtm. The palace.] 

Flouriik. Enter King Henry, Wwnmck, Montague, 
Clarence, [Exeter,] and Oxford. 

War. What counsel, lords 7 Edward from Belgia, 
With hasty Germans and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath pass'd in safety through the narrow seas. 
And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 6 

K. Hen. Let's levy men, and beat him back again. 

Clar. A Uttle fire is quickly trodden out. 

Which, being suSer'd, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends. 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; 10 

Those will I muster up ; and thou, son Clarence, 
Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
Hie knights and gentlemen to come with thee. 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find IS 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'st ; 
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And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd. 
In Oxfordshire ahalt muster up thy friends. 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens. 
Like to his island girt in with the ocean, 20 

Or, modest Dian, circled with her nym|^ 
^lall rest in Loudon till we come to him. 
Fair lords, take leave and stand not to reply. 
Farewell, my sovereign. 

K. Hen. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's true hope. 

CtuT. In sign of truth, I kiss your Highness' hand. 26 

K. Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortmiate ! 

Mont. Comfort, my lord ! and so I take my leave. 

Oxf. And thus [kisting Henry'i kand\ I seal my truth, 
and bid adieu. 

K. Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 80 
And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 

War. Farewell, sweet lords ! Let's meet at Coventry. 
Exeunt [all but King Henry and Exeter]. 

K. Hen. Here at the palace will I rest a while. 
Cousin of Eseter, what thinks your lordship ? 
Methinks the power that Edward hath in field 3d 
Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is that he will seduce the rest. 

K.Hen. That's not my fear ; my meed hath got me fame. 
I have not stopp'd mine ears to their demands. 
Nor posted oS their suits with slow delays. 40 

My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 
My mildness hath allay'd their swelling griefs, 
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My mra^ dried their water-fiowing tears. 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreaa'd them with great subsidies, 45 
Nor forward of revenge, tliough they much err'd. 
Then why should they love Edward more than me F 
No, Eseter, these graces challenge grace ; 
And when the lion fawns upon the lamb. 
The lamb wiU never cease to follow him. SO 

SAffufwifAin, "A Lancaster ! ALancaster!" 
Exe. Haric, hark, my lord ! what shouts are these ? 

Enter King Edward, [Gtoucetler,] avd Soldten. 

K. Edw. Seize on the shame-fac'd Henry, bear him 
hence; 
And once again proclaim us King of England. 
You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow ; 
Now stops thy spring, my sea shall suck them dry, S6 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 
Hence with him to the Tower, let him not speak. 

Exeunt tome loUh King Henry. 
And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course. 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains. 
The sun shines hot ; and, if we use delay, 80 

Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

6Um. Away betimes, before his forces join. 

And take the great-grown traitor unawares. 
Brave wairiora, march amain towards Coventry. 
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[Coveniry.] 

Enter Warmek, the Mayor of Coventry, two Mestengera, 
and others upon the mills. 

War. Whereis the post that came from valiant Oxford P 
How far hence U thy lord, mine honest fellow ? 

[1.] Mess. By this at Dunamore, marching hitherward. 

War. How far off is our brother Montague ? 

Where is the post tliat came from Montague ? 5 

[S.] Men, By this at Daintry with a puissant troop. 

Enter Sir John SomervUle. 

War. Say, Somerville, what says my loving son ? 

And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now ? 
Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces. 

And do expect him here some two hours hence. 10 
[Drum, heard.] 
War. Then Oarence is at hand ; I hear his drum. 
Som~ It is not his, my lord ; here Southam lies. 

The drum your honour hears marcheth from War- 

War. Who should that be? Belike unlook'd-f or friends. 
iSom. They are at hand, and you shall quickly know. Iff 

110 
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Marek. Flouruk. Enter King Edward, Gbmceater, and 
Soldiera. 

K, Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a 
parle. 

Glou. See how the surly Warwick mana the wall I 

War. O unhid spite ! is sportful Edward come ? 
Where slept our scouts, or how are they seduc'd 
That we could hear no news of his repair P 20 

K. Edw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ape the city gates, 
Speak gentle words and humbly bend tliy knee. 
Call Edward king, and at his hands beg mercy. 
And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 

Wot. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 4fl 
Confess who set thee up and pluck'd thee down. 
Call Warwick patron, and be penitent. 
And thou ahalt still remain the Duke of York. 

Glou. I thought, at least, he would have said the King ; 
Or did he make the jest against his will ? 30 

War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift ? 

(Hou, Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give. 
I'll do thee service for so good a gift. 

War. 'Twas I that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 

K. Edw. Why then 'tis mine, if but by Warwick's 

gift as 

War. Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight ; 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift agiun. 
And Henry ia my Mng, Warwick his subject. 
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K. Edw. But Warwick's king is Edwai^'s prisoner. 
And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this : U 
What is the body when the head is off P 

Qlou. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast. 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 
The king was slily finger'd from the deck ! 
You left poor Heniy at the Bishop's palace, 45 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 

K. Edw. 'Tb even so ; yet you are Warwick still. 

Glau. Come, Warwick, take the time ; kneel down, 
kneel down. 
Nay, when ? strike now, or else the iron cools. 

War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, SO 
And with the other fling it at thy face. 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. 

K. Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy 

Tias hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair. 
Shall, whiles thy head is warm and new cut off, 65 
Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood ; 
"Wind-changing Warwick now can change no 



Enter Oxford, with drum and colours. 

War. O cheerful colours ! see where Oxford comes ! 
Oxf. Orford, Oxford, for Lancaster ! 

[He and hit forest enter the c&y.} 
Cttou. The gates are open, let us enter too. 60 
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K. Edw. So other foes may set upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array ; for they no doubt 
Will bsue out a^ain and bid us battle. 
If not, the city being but of small def^ice. 
We'll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 65 

War, 0, welcome, Oxford ! for we want thy help. 

Enter Moniague, wiih dram and eoUniri. 

Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lancaster 1 

[Be and his force* enter the city.] 
GUm. Thou and thy brother both shall buy this trea- 

Even with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 

K. Edw. The harder match'd, the greater victory. 70 

My mind presageth happy gain and conquest. 

Enter SoTnerset, with drum and cohurs. 

SoM. Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster [ 

[He and hit forces enter the city.] 
CHou. Two of thy name, both Dukes of Somerset, 

Have sold their hves unto the house of York ; 

And thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 7B 

Enter Clarence, with drum and colours. 

War. And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps along. 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle ; 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails 
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More than the nature of a brother's love ! 
Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick 
call. BO 

Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this means ? 
[Taking his red rose otU qf hu iKlmet.] 
Look here, I throw my infamy at thee. 
I will not ruinate my father's house, 
"Who gave his blood to lime the stones to- 
gether. 
And set up Lancaster, Vfhj, trow'st thou, War- 
wick, 85 
That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural. 
To bend the fatal instrumcaits of war 
Against his brother and his lawful king ? 
Ferliaps thou wilt object my holy oath. 
To keep that oath were more impiety 80 
Than Jephthah'a when he sacrific'd his daughter. 
I am so sorry for my trespass made 
That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 
1 here proclaim myself thy mortal foe. 
With resolution, wheresoe'er I meet thee — Oi 
As 1 will meet thee, if thou stir abroad — 
To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee. 
And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks. 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 100 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults. 
For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 
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K. Edv>, Now wdcome more, and ten times more be- 
lov'd. 
Than if thou never hadst deserr'd our hate. 
OIqu. Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brother-like. 
War. passing traitor, perjur'd and unjust ! lOB 

K. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town 
and fight P 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 
War. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence ! 

I will away towards Bamet presently, 110 

And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'st. 
K. Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the 
way. 
Lords, to the field ! Saint George and victory ! 
Exettnt[King Edward and kit eompany]. Mardi. 
Warwick and hit eompany follow. 

SCBNB II 

[A field of batOe near Bamet.] 

Alarum and excursions. Eider King Edward, bringing 
forth Warwick wounded. 

K. Edw. So, lie thou there. Die thou, and die our fear ; 
For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all. 
Now, Montague, ait fast ; I seek for thee. 
That Watwick's bones may keep thine company. 
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War. Ah, who is nigh ? Come to me, friend or foe, S 
And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick ? 
Why ask I that P My mangled body shows. 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart 

That I must yield my body to the earth 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 10 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept. 
Whose top-branch overpeer'd Jove's spreading ti«e 
Aad kept low shrubs from winter's powerful 

wind. IS 

llese eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's 

black veil. 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sim 
To search the secret treasons of the world. 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fiU'd with blood. 
Were Uk'ned oft to Idngly sepulchres ; 90 

For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave P 
And who durst smile when Warwick bent his 

Lo, DOW my glory smear'd in dust and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had. 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands iS 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 
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Enter Oxford and Somertd. 

Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick ! wert thou as we are. 
We might recover all our loss again. 80 

The Queen from France hath brought a puissant 

Even now we heard the news. Ah, couldst thou fly I 
War. Why, then I would not fly. Ah, Montague, 
If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand. 
And with thy lips keep in my soul a while ! 3S 
Thou lov'st me not ; for, brother, if thou didst. 
Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood 
That glues my Ups and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 
Som. Ah, Warwick 1 Montague hath breath'd his last ; 
And to the latest gasp cried out for Warwick, 41 
And said, "Commend me to my valiant brother." 
And more he would have said, and more he spoke. 
Which sounded 1 ke a clamour in a vault. 
That might not be diatinguish'd ; but at last i5 
I well might hear, delivered with a groan, 
"O, farewell, Warwick !" 
War. Sweet rest his soul ! Fly, lords, and save your- 

For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet in 

heaven. [Diet.] 

Oxf. Away, away, to meet the Queen's great power ! 50 

Here they bear away kit body. Exeunt, 
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[Another Tpart of the field.] 

Flouruh. Enter King Edward in fnuntpA ,- mCft 
Ohwxster, Clarence, and the reit. 

K. EdtB. Thus f&r our fortune keeps on upward course, 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
But, in the midst of this bright-shining day, 
I spy a black, suspicious, threat'ning cloud. 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, fi 

Ere he attain his easeful western bed. 
I mean, my lords, those powers that the Queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia have arriv'd our coast 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with ua. 

Clar. A little gale will soon disperse that cloud 10 

And blow it to the source from whence it came. 
The very beams will dry those vapours up. 
For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

Glou. The Queen, is valued thirty thousand strong, 
> And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her, Ifi 

If she have time to breathe, be well assur'd 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

K. Edw. We are advertis'd by our loving friends 

That they do hold their course toward Tewks- 

bury. 
We, having now the best at Bamet field, 20 

Will thither straight, for willingness rids way ; 
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And, as we march, our strength will be aug- 
mented 
In every county as we go along. 
Strike up the drum ! Cry, "Courage !" and away. 
ExewU. 
SCENE IV 
[Plaint near TetektlntTy.] 

ManA. Enter Queen Margaret, Prince Edicard, Som- 
erset, Oxford, and Soldien. 

Q. Mar. Great lords, wise men ne'er sit and wail their 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

What though the mast be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 

And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood ? 6 

Yet hves our pilot still. Is't meet that he 

Should leave the helm and like a fearful lad 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea 

And give more strength to that which hath too 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 10 
Which industry and courage might have sav'd ? 
Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this ! 
Say Warwick was our anchor ; what of that ? 
And Montague our topmast ; what of him ? 
Our slaught'red biends the tackles ; what of these ? 
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Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 18 

And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

The friends of France our shrouds and tackliilgs P 

And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge? !0 

We will not from the helm to ait and weep. 

But keep our course, though the rough wind say 

From shelves and rocks that threaten us with 

wreck. 
As good to chide the waves as speak them fair. 
And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 2S 

What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit? 
And Richard but a ragged fatal rock P 
All these the enemies to our poor bark. 
Say you can swim ; alas, 'tis but a while t 
Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly sink. 
Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off, 91 
Or else you famish ; that's a threefold death. 
This speak I, lords, to let you understand. 
If case some one of you would fly from us. 
That there's no hop'd-for mercy with the broth- 
ers se 
More than with ruthless waves, with sands and 

rocks. 
Why, courage then ! What cannot be avoided 
'Twere childish weakness to lament or fear. 
Prinoe. Methinks a woman of this valiant spirit 
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Should, if ft coward heard her speak these wonk, 40 

Infuiie his breast with magnanimity 

And make him, naked, foil a man at anus. 

I apeak cot this as doubting any here ; 

For did I but suspect a fearful man. 

He should have leave to go away betimes, IS 

Lest in our need he might infect another 

And make him of like spirit to himself. 

If any such be here — as God forbid ! — 

Let Tiim d«^rt before we need his help. 

0^. Women and children of so high a courage, 50 
And warriors faint ! Why, 'twere perpetual shame. 
O brave young prince ! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee. Long may'st thou live 
To bear his image and renew his glories ! 

Som. And he that will not fight for such a hope 56 
Go home to bed, and like the owl by day. 
If he arise, be mock'd and wond'red at. 

Q. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerset; sweet Oxford, 
thanks. 

Prince. And take his thanks that yet bath nothing else. 

Enter a Meatenger. 

Mes». Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 60 
Ready to fight ; therefore be resolute. 

0^. I thought no less. It is hia policy 

To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 
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Som. But he's deceiv'd ; we are in readiness. 
Q. Mar. This cheers my heart, to see your forward- 
ness, ejs 
Oj^. Here pitch our battle ; hence we will not budge. 

FUmriah and march. Erder King Edward, Gloucester, 
ClareTice, and StMiera, 

K. Edw. Brave followers, yonder stands the thorny 

Which, by the heavens' assistance and your 

strength. 
Must by the roota be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 70 

For well I wot ye blaze to bum them out. 
Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords ! 
Q. Mar, Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I should 

say 
My tears gainsay ; for, every word I speak. 
Ye see, I drink the water of my eye. 75 

Therefore, no more but this : Henry, your sov- 

Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurp'd. 
His realm a slaughter-house, his subjects slain. 
His statutes cancell'd, and his treasure spent ; 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this spoil. 80 
You fight in justice ; then, in God's name, lords. 
Be valiant and give signal to the fight. 

Alarum. Retreat. Excuraioiu. Exeunt. 
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[Another part oflheJUld.] 

Flourish. Enter King Edward, Glouceiter, Clarenee, 
[and Soldier* ; wUh] Queen Margaret, Oxford, and 
Somerset [pmonw*]. 

K. Edw, Now here a period of tumultuous broils. 

Away with Oxford to Homes Castle straight ; 

For Somerset, off with his guilty bead. 

Go, bear them hence ; I will not bear them speak. 
Oxf. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. S 
Som. Nor I, but stoop with patience to my fortune. 

Exeunt [Oxford and Somerset, gvarded\. 
Q. Mar. So part we sadly in this troublous world, 

To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 
K. Edw. Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward 

Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 10 
Glou, It is ; and lo, where youthful Edward conies I 

Enter [Soldiere, toith] Prinee Edward. 

K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him 
speak. 
What ! can so young a thorn begin to prick ? 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, Ifi 
And all the trouble thou hast tum'd me to ? 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitioua York [ 
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Suppose that I am now my fath^'s mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and where I stand kneel thou. 
Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee, 80 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have tue answer to. 

Q. Mar. Ah, that thy father had been so resolv'd I 

Glau. That you might still have worn the petticoat. 
And ne'er have stolen the breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let £sop fable in a winter's night ; 2S 

His currish riddles sorts not with this place. 

Olou. By heaven, brat, I'll plague ye for that word. 

Q. Mar. Ay, thou wast bom to be a plague to men. 

Glou. For God's sake, take away this captive scold. 

Prince. Nay, take away this scolding crook-back 
rather. 30 

K. Edw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will diarm your 
tongue. 

Clar. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince. I know my duty ; you are all undutiful. 
Lascivious Edward, and thou perjur'd George, 
And thou mis-shapen Dick, I tell ye all S5 

I am your better, traitors as ye are ; 
And thou usurp'st my father's right and mine. 

R. Edv). Take that, thou likeness of this railer here. 
Staba him, 

GUm. Sprawl'st thou ? Take that, to end thy agony. 
Slaht him. 

Clar. And there's for twitting me with perjury. 

Stabs him. 
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Q. Mar. O, kill me too ! 41 

Glou. Marry, and shall. Offers to kUl her. 

K. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold ; for we have done too 
much. 

Olott. Why should she live, to fill the wodd with 
words? 

K. Edw. What, doth she swoon ? Use means for her 
recovery. U 

Glou. Clarence, excuse me to the King my brother ; 
I'll hence to London on a serious matter. 
Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Chr. What? what? 

Glou. The Tower, the Tower. ExU. 

Q. Mar. O Ned, sweet Ned I speak to thy mother, 
boy ! 61 

Canst thou not speak ? O traitors ! murderers 1 
They that stabb'd Ciesar shed no blood at all. 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame. 
If this foul deed were by to equal it. 6A 

He was a man ; this, in respect, a child. 
And men ne'er spend their fury on a child. 
What's worse than murderer, that I may name 

it? 
No, no, my heart will burst, an if I apeak ; 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 60 
Butchers and villains ! bloody cannibals ! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 
You have no childFen, butchers ! if you had. 
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The thought of them would have stirr'd up re- 
morse; 
But if you ever chance to have a child, 6A 

Look in h& youth to have Wm so cut off 
Aa, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young 

K. Edv>. Away with her \ Go, bear her hence per- 
force. 
Q, Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, dispatch me here ; 
Here sheathe thy sword, I'll pardon thee my death. 
What, wilt thou not? Then, Clarence, do it 
thou. 71 

Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 
Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do ; sweet Clarrace, do thou 

doit. 
Clar. Didst thou not hear me swear I would not do 

it? 
Q. Mar. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself ; 7< 
'Twas sin before, but now 'tis charity. 
What, wilt thou not? Where is that devil's 

butcher, Kichard, 
Hard-favour'd Bichard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Hiou art not here. Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put'st back. BO 
K. Edw. Away, I say ; I charge ye, bear her hence. 
Q, Mar. So come to you and yours, as to this prince ! 
Exit [let^ out forcibly]. 
K.Edw. Where's Bichard gone ? 
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C%»-. To London, aU in post ; and, as I guess. 

To make a bloody supper in the Tower. &6 

K. EdtB. He's sudden, if a thing conies in his head. 
Now march we hence. Discharge the common 

sort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London 
And see our gentle queen how well she fares. 
By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. 90 

ExeutU. 
ScmiB VI 
ILondtm. The Tower.] 

Enter King Eenry and Gloueeater, with the Z/ieutenaTU, 
onthevxillt. 

Ghu. Good day, my lord. What, at your book so 

hard? 
K. Hen. Ay, my good lord : — my lord, 1 should say 
rather. 
'Tis sin to flattn ; "good" was little better. 
"Good Gloucester" and "good devil" wctb 

alike. 

And both preposterous; therefore, not "good 

lord." S 

Olou. Sirrah, leave us to ourselves. We must confer. 

Exit Lteutenant. 

K. Hen. So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf ; 

So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece 
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And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 

What scene of death hath Roscius now to act 7 10 
Glou. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
K. Hen. The bird that hath been limed in a bush. 

With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush ; 

And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 15 

Have now the fatal object in my eye 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, 
and kill'd. 
Olou. Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 

That taught his son the office of a fowl ! 

And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 20 
K. Hen. I, Dcedalus ; my poor boy, Icarus ; 

Thy father, Minos, that deni'd our course ; 

The sun that sear'd the wings of my sweet boy, 

Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea 

Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. fU 

Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words ! 

My breast can better brook thy dagger's point 

Than can my ears that tragic history. 

But wherefore dost thou come ? Is't for my 
life? 
Glou. Think'st thou I am an executioner? 30 

K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art. 

n murdering innocents be executing. 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 
Glou. Tity son I kill'd for his presumption. 
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K. Hen. Hadst thou been kill'd when first thou didst 
presume, 3d 

Thou hadst not liv'd to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy, that many a thousand. 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear. 
And many an old man's sigh and many a widow's, 
And many an orphan's water-standing eye — 40 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands. 
And orphans for their parents' timeless death — 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waat bom. 
The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time ; 4S 
Doga howl'd, and hideous tempest shook down 

The raven rook'd her on the chimney's top. 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 

Thy mother fdt more tbtm a mother's poiu. 

And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope, BO 

To wit, an indigested and deformed lump, 

Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast 

bom. 
To signify thou cam'st to bite the world ; 
And, if the rest be true which I have heard, &6 
Thou cam'st — 
(Jlott. I'll hear no more ; die, prophet, in thy speech. 
Stabi him. 
For this, amongst the rest, was I ordain'd. 

K 
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K. Ben. Ay, and for much more slaughter after this. 

O, Gcxl forgive my sina, and pardon thee ! 80 

Dies. 

CSou. What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground? I thought it would have 

mounted. 
See how my sword weepa for the poor king's 

0, may auch purple tears be alway shed 

From those that wish the downfall of our house ! M 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee 
thither. Stabs him again. 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of ; 

For I have often heard my mother say 70 

I came into the world with my legs forward. 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste. 
And seek their ruin that usurp'd our right f 
The midwife wonder'd and the women cried, 
"O, Jesus bless us, he is bora with teeth !" 7B 
And so I was ; which plainly signified 
That I should snarl and bite and play the dog. 
Then, since the heavens have shap'd my body so. 
Let heU make trook'd my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother ; SO 

And this word "love," which greybeards call di- 
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Be reaident in men like one another 

And not in me. I am myself alone. 

Clarence, beware .' Thou keep'st me from the light. 

But I will sort a pitchy day Cor thee ; 85 

For I will buzz abroad such prophecies 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life. 

And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 

King Henry and the Prince hia son are gone. 

Clarence, thy turn ia next, and then the rest, 90 

Counting myself but bad till I be best. 

I'll throw thy body in another room 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. 

Exit [wilk the body]. 
SCENE VII 
[London. The paJace.] 

FU/urUk. King Edward, [upon the throne;] Queen 
Elizabeth, Clarence, Ghuceeter, Hattingt, a Nurte 
[wiik the young Prince,] and Attendant. 

K. Edw. Once more we ait in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's com. 
Have we mow'd down in tops of all their pride ! 
Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold renown'd 5 
For hardy and imdoubted champions ; 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son. 
And two Northumberlauds ; two braver men 
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Ne'er spurr'd their coursers at the trumpet's 

sound; 
TOth theiQ, the two brave bears, Warwick and 
Montague, 10 

That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat 
And made our footstool of security. 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy. 15 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myself 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night. 
Went all afoot in summer's scalding heat. 
That thou mightst repossess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. SO 
CRou. [Aiide.] I'll blast his harvest, if your head were 
hiid. 
For yet I am not look'd on in the world. 
This shoulder was ordain'd so thick to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my 

back. 
Work thou the way, — and tiou shalt execute. 
K. Edvt. Clarence and Gloucester, love my lovely 
queen ; 26 

And kiss your princely nephew, brothers both. 
CUiT. The duty that I owe unto your Majesty 

I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 
[Q. Eliz.] Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 
thanks. SO 
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Ghu. And, that I love the tree from whence thou 

sprang'st. 
Witness the loving kiss I give tlie fruit. 
[Aside,] To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd hia 

master. 
And cried, "All hail !" when aa he meant all 

K. Edw. Now am I seated as my soul delights, 35 

Having my country's peace and brothers' loves. 
Clar. What will your Grace have done with Mar- 
garet F 
Beignier, her father, to the King of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransom. 10 
K. Edw. Away with her, and waft her hence to 
France. 
And now what rests but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows. 
Such as befits the pleasure of the court ? 
Sound drums and trumpets ! Farewell sour an- 
noy ! iS 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. 

ExeuTit. 
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Cki^ EwnUt^tke Play. — Following is a chronolofncal 
list o{ the chief historical events covered by this play : 

lt55. May 22. First battle of Saint Albans between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which York's party is 
victorious, and the Duke ol Somerset is slain. 

1460, October S4. Compromise adopted by Pariiament 
acknowledges York as heir to the throne on condition 
that Henry VI occupy it during his lifetime. These 
temu Queen Margaret refuses to accept, since th^ 
disinherit her son. 

1460, December S9. Battle of Wakefield between the 
York forces and those of Margaret results in defeat 
and death of York. After the battle York's son, 
Edmund Earl of Rutland, is murdered by Clifford. 

1461, February 2. Yorkists under Edward defeat Lan- 
castriaDs under Earls of Pembroke and Ormond 
at Mortimer's Cross near Hereford. 

1461, February IT. Margaret defeats Yorkists in the 

second battle of Saint Albans, but fails to take full 

advantage of her victory, 
1461, March 4. Edward enters London, and is proclaimed 

king. 
1461, March 28. Battle of Towton results in the utter 

defeat of Margaret, who Sees with Henry to Scot- 
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1461, June 28. Edward is crowned in London. 

1464, May. At the veiy time that Warwick is negotiating 
a marriage for Edward with a princess of France, 
Edward secretly wedi Elizabeth Woodville, widow 
of Sir John Grey. 

1465. Henry VI b captured by Yorkists and lodged in the 
Tower. 

I4S9. WftTWick supported by Oarence raises army in 
oppouUon to Edward, surprises him, and takes him 
prisoner. Edward continues to be nominally king, 
but is really subject to Warwick. 

1470, September. Warwick and Clarence make terms 
with the Lancastrian exiles, Henry is released, and 
again placed on the throne. Edward flees to Hol- 

1470, November 2. Birth of a son to Edward in the Sanc- 
tuary of Westminster Abbey. 

1471, March 14. Edward with lUchmond lands at 
Ravenspurgh. At first asserting claim only to 
dukedom of York, he gradually collects army of 
sympathizers, marches unopposed to London, seises 
Heory, and is again proclaimed king. 

1471, April 14. In battle of Barnet Warwick is defeated 
by Edward's forces and stain. 

1471, May 4. Battle of Tewkesbury, between Edward's 
forces and Margaret's, results in the defeat and cap- 
ture of Margaret. After the battle her son. Prince 
Edward, is stabbed to death by some of Edward's 

1471, May 21. Under suspicious drcumstancea Henry 
dies in the Tower. 
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Dramatii Pertona. — N«ther this list Dor the dividoD 
into acta and sceneB is to be [onnd in the Folio. Both haye 
been added b7 modern editors. 

I. i. 1. Between the first battle o{ Saint Albans, here 
alluded to, . and the parliamentary aclcnowledgment of 
York's euccesuon to the throne, five years really elapsed. 

I. i. 0. This account of Clifford's death, which is hia- 
toricallf correct, is based on The True Tragedy of Riehard 
Dukt of York. The different version given in S Banr]/ 
VI, V. ii, comes from The ConUrdion. 

I. i. 14. brother. Montague, was brother to Warwick. 

I. i. 46. proodest he. This pronoun in the sense of 
"man" occurs again with "proudest" in II. ii. 97, 
below, in roiRin; t^ the Shreia, III. ii. 836, and in Henri/ 
VIII. V. iii. 1S2. 

I. i. 47. shaks his bells. A figure from falconry. 
Hunters often attached little bells to their hawks in order 
to frighten other birds. 

I. i. 105. Another slight historical slip. lUchard's 
father was Dot Duke of York, but Karl of Cambridge, Siud 
Henry himself made Richard duke, as stated in 1. 77, above. 
What Henry means to bring out b that Richard's father 
was not king. 

I. i. 107. Henry. Trisyllabic frequently in this play. 

I. i. 162. Qiese newB. This noun is usually plural in 
Shakespeare, as in III. iii. 171, and IV. It. 13, below. 

I. i. 20e. my casfle. Sandal Castle in Yorkshire, where 
the next scene n laid. 

I. i. 889. Falconbridge. Thomas, natural son of Wil- 
liam Neville^ Lord Falconbridge, was under orders from 
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Warwick to guard the passage between Dover and Calsia 
so that no friend of the King might use it. 

I. i. 270. three lords, i.e., Northumberland, Clifford, 
and Westmoreland; see 1. 188, above. 

I. i. 272. con^n. Exeter was third cousin to the King, 
being a direct descendant of John of Gaunt. 

I. ii. 18, s.d. Enter a Messenger. Folio reads, " Enter 
Gabriel," evidently the name of an actor who took the 
part, probably Gabriel Spenser, a member of Pembroke's 
company. See Introduction, p. li, and note on lU. i, below. 

I. ii. 60. intend. Such use of the plural, outlawed in 
modem English, was permitted to Elizabethans, who 
gave to idith, I. 49, the force of " and." 

I. iii. 13. devouring paws. Cf. Milton's Lytida*: "Be- 
sides what the grim wolf with privy paw Daily dwottrt 

I. iii. 39. ere I was bora. Rutland, bom in 144S, 
was twelve years old when his father killed the older 
Clifford at St. Albans, and almost eighteen when he was 
slain. But the chroniclers, Halle and Holinshed, mate 
him five years younger for each event. 

I. iii. 40. one son. He is interesting to us as the hero 
of Wordsworth's Song ai the Feait of Brougham CaHle. 

I. iii. 48. " The gods grant that this be the summit of 
thy glory ; " quoted from Ovid, Heroidei, Bp. II. I. 66. 

I. iv. 2. uncles, i.e.. Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
who entered near the end of scene ii. 

I. iv. 102. had shook. The form, while not universal, 
was permissible in Elisabethan English and ii 
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I. iv. 137. Thialine la supposed to be p&Todiedia Greene's 
GroatMworlh of Wit, in the words, " with his Tyger* htart 
tnrapt in a Player$ hide." See Introduction, p. i. Much 
to the same puipoae b a line in Romeo and Juliet, III. ii. 
7S : " O aerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face ! " 

II. i. Several dramatic inconsistencies have been noted 
in this scene. At the beginning neither d York's two 
sons who have fouf^ht in the battle of Wakefield knows 
whether their father has escaped from that battle. Yet 
later on Warwick states that he learned the news ten 
days before, and he also describes the second battle of 
St. Albans, which has taken place since. The scene is 
laid near Mortimer's Cross, and preparations seem to be 
making lor the battle of that name, but in the play the 
battle is unfought. 

II. i. 16-1S. The elaborate 6gure drown from the pop- 
ular iport of bear-baiting, is not to be found in the older 
play. 

II. i. 22. The morning bids farewell to tbe sun as he 
departs on his daily journey. 

II. i. iS. Early morning is compared to a youth again 
in Sonnrt 7. 

II. i. is S. This supernatural incident is described by 
Holinshed as having taken place on the morning of the 
battle of Mortimer's Cross. 

II.i.5I. hnpeofTroy. Hector; ct. IV. viii. 2Jt, below. 

II. i. S3. A Latin proverb : Nt Hermdet quidem contra 

II. i. 79. Mark the contrast between the brothers. 
II. i. 08. That the eagle could gaze at tbe sun without 
blinking, was a common belief recorded by Pliny. 
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II. 1.95. what fan? How goes it? 

II. i. 146. your kind aunt. Ducheas Isabel, daughter 
of ^ag John of Portugal, really Edward's distant couaiii. 
She did send aid to him in 1170, but not at this time. 

II. ii. 4B. Alluding to a familiar proverb, " Happy the 
child whose father went to the Devil," the pious Henry 
queries its truth. 

H. ii. 74. " Unfortunate was the king in all his enter- 
prises : for where his person was present, the victorie 
still fled from him to the controrie part." (Holinshed.) 
See also II. v. 16-18, below. 

II. ii. 81 ff. Such bandying of taunts between oppoung 
forces is a well-established EliEabethan diamatic con- 
vention in battle scenes. See below, V. i. 16 ff. and In- 
troduction, p. zv. 

II. ii. 144. wisp of straw. A mark of disgrace often 
placed on the head of a scolding woman. 

II. ii. 147. In TroUut and Creitida, V. i. 60, Menelaus 
is termed, " the primitive statue and oblique memorial 
of cuckolds." , 

II. iii. 37. Thon aetter up and plucker down of kings. 
The context makes dear that the allusion is to the Deity. 
Cf. Dartid ii. 21, and Pialtm Inv. 7. But elsewhere in 
this play. III. iii. Ifi7, and V. i. 86, similar expressions 
refer undoubtedly to Warwick, 

II. iii. 43. in earth. We should say " on," but " The 
Lord's Prayer," as recorded in Maitkav vi. 10, reads, 
" Thy will be done in earth." , 

II. iv. U-IS. Cf. e Henry VI. V. ii. 14-lfl : 

" Hold, Warwick, seek thee out some other chase. 
For I myself must hunt this deei to death." 
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The linei are found practically in that form at the same 
point in Tke Contention. In Teviiing the two plays 
Shakespeare seems to hare borrowed the passage twice, as 
there is in Tht True Tragedy nothing corresponding to it. 

II. V. S-10. " This deadly battayle and bloudy con- 
flicte continued .x. houres in doubtful victorie, the one 
parte some tyme flowyng, and some tyme ebbyng." (Halle.) 

II. V. 77-78. Lei our hearts break and our eyes be 
blinded from self-imposed injuries, like those of civil war. 
Beferences to eye and heart here and in 11. 85-97, just 
below, may be echoes of the conventional " debate " 
between these two human organs, brought out most 
clearly in Sonnet* 46 and 47. The whole subject of these 
debates is discussed by Professor J. H. Hanford in Modtm 
Language Notes, XXVI, 191-165. 

II. V. 92-93. The meaning of this typical Elicabethan 
quibble seems to be that both the birth and the death of 
the son were misfortunes. Cf. Teitual Variants, and 
Luereee, v. ISOI. 

II. V. 103 ff. These rhetorically balanced speeches form 
an example of stichomythia, a device more common in 
Riekard III than in this play. 

II. vi. s,d. Enter Clifford wounded. In The Con- 
ttniion this direction reads, " Enter Clifford vounded, with 
an arrow in At* neek," It is probable that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were burlesquing this situation when they made 
Ralph in the final scene of The Knight of the Burning 
PetUe enter " with a forked arrow through his head." 

II. vi. 19. mourning widows t<a onr death. Modem 
English would demand the order, " widows monrning," 
hutcf. I. M, below. 
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n. vi. 49. But sot. The ayotax of the sentencea de- 
fies rules of logic, but tbe meauing is clear. 

II. vi. 67. irilich. Which aud that are frequently sub- 
■tituted (or the relative a* id EHiuibetbaii En^h. 

II. vi. IDS. blm pleasetb. It pleaseth lum, a ute rimilar 
to TMthink* •• it seems to me. 

II. vi. 107-108. " Some thinke that the name and title 
of Glocester hath beene unluclde to diverse, which for 
their honours have beene erected by creation of princes 
to that stile and dignitie; as Hugh Spenser, Thomas ol 
Woodstoke, Sonne to king Edwitrd the third, and this duke 
Humtreie: which three persons by miserable death 
finished their daiei ; and after them Icing Richard tbe third 
4lso, duke of Glocester, in civill warre slaine." (Holin- 
shed.) 

III. i. Enter two Keepers. The Polio reads, " Enter 
Sinklo and Humfrey," who were probably acton taking 
those parts. Sinkto's name appears also in the stage 
directions of Taming qf the Shrew (Induct, i. 88) and o( 
9 Renry IV (V. iv. I). Humfrey is presumably Humphrey 
Jeffes, a mauber U Pembroke's cranpany, while Snklo or 
ffinklet belonged to the same company as Shakespeare^ Cf. 
Introduction, p. zi, n. 1, and note on I. ii. 48, above. 

III. ii. 8. Sir Richard Grey. Ss actual name was Sir 
John Grey, as Holinshed gives it. How " lUchard " 
crept into the test of The True Tragedy, and so into this 
play, no one knows. Furthermore, Grey fought, not on 
the side of York, but of Lancaster, as stated in Riehari 
III. I. iu. 1B7-128. 

lU. u. 72. Cf. Lear. I. i. 110: " Thy truth, then, be 
thy dower." 
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in. ii. 124 ff. Cf. the corresponding passage in Tht 
True Tragedy, quoted in the Introductjon, p. viii. 

III. ii. 161. unlick'd be>r-whelp. " It was »n opinion 
wliicb, ID spite of its absurdity, prevailed long, that the 
bear brings torth oalj shapeless lumps at animated flesh, 
which she licks into the form of bears." (Johnsm.) 

III. ii. 100. And, like ■ Sinon, take umthei Tror- 
May not this have suggested to Drydea his well-known 
line in " Alexander's Feast," " And, like another Helen, 
fired another Troy " ? 

III. ii. 193. llkchlml. An anachronism, for Mac- 
chiavelli was not bom till 14W. But to the Elicabethan 
consdousness, such slips were of no moment. Tkt Tma 
Tragedy here read*, " Catiline," a name which bore nmilar 
assoriations of corrupt nature. 

III. iii. Bl-88. John of Gaunt did conduct an expedi- 
Uon into Spain, and by right of marriage, laid claim to 
the Spanish throne, but he did not " subdue the greatest 
part." His military success there was merely nominal, 
and hit royal pretensions were satisfied by his daughter's 
marriage to the heir~apparent. In the height of the feel- 
ing agunat Spain after the destruction of the Armada, 
Englishmen were frequently reminded of John of Gauot's 
victories. Kyd's Spaniih Tragedy (c. ISSO) tells us, con- 
trary to history, that he took the King of Castile prisoner 
(I. V. 5i). On May Ii, 1S94. was entered on the Sta- 
tioners' Renter " the famous historye of John of Gannte 
. . . with his Conquest of Spaine "; and in ISOl, Philip 
Henslowe paid Hathway and Rankins for writing a play, 
" The Conquest of Spain by John of Gaunt." 

III. iii. 00. Oiir^ and six yean. Tkt True Tragtdy 
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reads " thirty and eight," figures that are perhaps more 
exact; but Mr. fioswell-Stone poiats out that during 
the taat two yean of the period Warwick's alle^ance to 
the Lancastrian government must have been only formal. 

III. iii. 101 ff. John Earl of Oxford and his son. Lord 
Aubrey de Vere, were eKccuted lor treason, according to 
Halle and Holinahed, in 1462. Modem historians placo 
the events eight or ten years later. 

III. iii. 1S7. See note on II. iii. 37, above. 

III. iii. 187. As a matter of fact, Salisbury was captured 
in the battle of Wakefield by Lancastrians, and by them, 
not " by the bouse of York," beheaded. Here again the 
dramatist follows Tht Tr-ue Tragedy, which contains a 
speech depicting SaUsbury'a supposed death at Ferrybridge. 

III. iii. 188. the abuse done to my niece. " King 
Edward did attempt a thing once in the carles house, 
which was much against the earles honestie; (whether 
he would have defloured his daughter or his neece, the 
certeintie was not for both their honours openlie reveided) ; 
for, suerlie, such a thing was attempted by king Edward." 
(Holinshed.) 

III. iii. 194. I here renounce him. While Warwick 
was undoubtedly offended by King Edward's marriage, 
no open breach between them came till 1188. In February, 
liSS, Warwick stood sponsor for Edward's first child, 
Elizabeth. 

III. iii. 242. eldest daughter. Prince Edward was 
betrothed to Anne, Warwick's second daughter, while 
Clarence wedded her elder sister, Isabella. The error is 
repeated, IV. i. 118, below, but a correct statement is 
made in Ridtard III, I. i. 158. 
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III. iii. 8112. Lord Bourbon. Louis count of Ronllon, 
luttutal son of the Duke of Boutbou. 

IV. i. 40. Compare the closing linea of King John; 

" Naught shAll moke us rue 
If En^Nid to beraeU do rest but true." 
In the aonrce of King John, The Troitbleiome Raigne, the 

"Let England lire but true within it selfe, 
And all the world cbq never wrong her State." 
The latter paaiage aeemi to have inspired the lines of Tht 
Tmt Tragedy at this point ; 

" Let Eoglaud be true within it selfe, 
We need not France nor aaj allianoe with them." 

IV. i. 48. h^ of Oie Lord Hungeifoid. " It must be 
remembered that till the Restoration, the heiresses of great 
estate were in the wardship of the King, who in their 
minority, gave them up to plunder, and afterwards matched 
them to his favourites. I know not when liberty gained 
more than by the abolition of the court of wards." 
(Johnson.) 

IV. i. S9. brottier of your loving bride. Lord Rivers. 
Her son, mentioned in I. 57, below is the Marquess of 
Dorset. Favors heaped upon his wife's kin cost Edward 
many friends. 

IV. i. 70. sot ignoble of descent. " Her father was 
Sir Richard Widville. Kt., afterwards Earl of Rivers; 
her mother, Jacqueline, Duchess Dowager of Bedford, 
who was daughter to Peter of Luxemburgh, Earl of St. 
Paul, and widow of John duke of Bedford, brother to 
Henry V." (Ualone.) 
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IV. ii. 19-21. Having heard the pcopfaecy tli»t the 
Greeks would never take Troy if the horses of IQng Rhesus 
of ThrRce should drink of the X«athus ttnd eat grass on 
the Trojan plain, Ulysses and Diomedes stole into his camp 
hy night, killed Rhesus, and carried off his horses. 

IV. iii. 17. daii|:enraB honour. Cf. FalstaS's soliloquy 
on the same subject, 1 Hmry IV. V. i. 128-143. 

IV. iv. 22. blood-BDCkliig sighs. That each sigh con- 
sumes a drop of blood was once a commoD belief. 

IV. vi. e8-7«. The incident is related by Holinshed. 

IV. vii. In r^ Trua Tragtdy this scene precedes the 
one just ^ven. 

IV. viii. 25. Cf. II. i. Bl, above. 

IV. viii. 80. s.d. A Lancastei ! A Lancaster I The 
Folio reading. Some editors emend, " A York 1 A York t " 
believing the shouts to come from the invading party. 
If the text is correct, the voices must be those of the royal 

IV. viii. SB-S9. In this very scene Warwick has left 
London for Coventry; how does Edward know that, and 
know that he has already reached his destination? The 
inconsistency, which comes from The True TraQtiy, is 
probably due to dramatic compression of time. In order 
to obviate the difficulty, Daniel begins a new scene and a 
new day with I. 33. 

IV. viii. 60-ei. A testimony to the age of the familiar 
proverb about making hay. 

V. i. 6. Daintiy. Daventry, an ancient borough in 
Northamptonshire. 

V. i. 73. Two of OiT name, ffis father, Edmund Beau- 
fort, Doke of Somerset, whom Richard in 1. 1. claims to 
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have sluD at the &Mt iwttle of St. Albaiu ; and hia brother 
Henry, beheaded on Hexham field, April 8S. 1463. The 
Someriet here addressed was executed after the battle 
of Tewkesbury. C(. V. rii. 5, below. 

V. i. 91. Jephthnh's. Cf. Judgei xi. 30-40. 

V. ii. 11. the cedir. Many editors compare the de- 
BcriptJoD of the Assyrian as a cedar of Lebanon, giveii in 
Eiekid xxii. S-0. See alio Msrtowe, EdvMtrd II, II. ii. 
1»-17: 

"A lofty cedar tree, fair flourishing. 
On whose top-branches kingly ea^ee perch." 

V. ii. 44. like a cUmour in ■ rault. Conf used by the 

V. V. i. Hamn Cude. Id Picardy, where, Holinshed 
tells US, Oxford was imprisoned twelve years. 

V. T. 03. Ton have no children. Ct. I. iii. 40, above, 
and Maebak, IV. iii. 210. 

V. V. Ofi-67. This prophecy is frequently recalled in 
Richard III. 

V. vii. is. His head ie to work the way, and hia hand 
will execute. The actor has no difficulty in so interpreting 
the line to his audience. 

V. vii. 41. It is a rule in EliiabethaD tragedy to have 
the penon of highest rank close the play. 
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The text in Uie present edititai u baaed upon the fint Folio, 
and the following list recordi the more important vtiriations 
from that venion. Q indicates Th» Ttu» Tn^it of RvAard 
Dulceqfrmlai. 

1. i. lOa. Tliy]Q; My Pf. 

868. ooast] Warbuiton ; cost Ff. 

ii. 48, B.d., etc. [a Meitenter] Q ; OtArid Ft. 

iv. 19. budg'd} Johnson co>^-; bodged Ff. 

SO. buddelQ; buckler Ff. 

150. passion] Clark and Wright; passioiu Ff. 

n. i. 113. Q; Ffotnve. 

131. an idle] Q; alazyFf. 

182. march] Ff ; march amain Q. 
H. 89. Since] Fi; Cla. Since Ft. 

183. BteA,]Q; IFof. Ff. 

T. BS, s.d. [dragfing, etc.] Capdl {tabttantiaBy) ', at 
one doore; and a Father that fuilh kSTd hu 
Sontu at atiother doore Ff. 
79. hastlFw; hathFu. 
92, 93. soon . . . kte] Ff ; late . . . soon Q. 
119. E'm] Collier MS.; Men Ff. 
vL 8. Q; Pf amil. 
Ul. i. 1, s.d.,tAc.llaoKeepen]Q;Sitt}c!omdHuitifrtsFf. 
24. thee, sour Adversity] Dyce eonj.; the *ower 

adversaries Ff . 
BS. that]Q; Vt.omU. 

M» ,. I 



. IS. etc [£. Orovl ITuI Ff. 

ISS. honcwrablfiQFM; honouisble Fi. 

. lU. eternal] Q; extenul Ff . 

ISO. poce] Fm; Fi oiniU. 

«, etc. C. £ia.] fln^ n. 

. AS. be] Malone; Fi omtb. 

. U. damonr] Q l cannon Ff . 

27. ragged] Bowe ; raged Ff. 

7. teckleai] Hanmer; wrealdeueFf. 

, 80. [Q. £{u.] Quetn Q; Clo. Fi. 
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■bode, foreihatiow, presage; V. vi. 45. 

abodement, oinca; IV. vii. 19. 

accon^ish, gain, obUin ; III. ii. 15i. 

adventure, enterprise, undertaking ; IV. ii. 18. 

adrertise, inform, notify; IV. v. 9; V. iii. IS. 

aim, gueaa ; III. ii. 68 : mean, intend ; HI. ii. S8, W. 

amain, at full speed ; II. iii. 56. 

an, if; frequently used with ^; I. i. 137; lU. ii. 2S;«tc. 

answer . . . doubt, allay apprehendoD ; III. iii. tSS. 

appareat, heir-apparent ; II. ii. U. 

appointed, equipped; II. i. 113. 

argosjr, large merchsnt-sliip i II. vi. SO. 

arrive, land at; V. iii. 8. 

as, acting for; II. vi. IM: as if; in. iii. 109: that; I. 

i. 2Si. 
auay, attempt, euay; I. iv. 116. 
attend, heed; II. i. 1S8: await, IV. vi. 8S. 
Ave-Hailes, prayers to the Virgin; II. i. 162. 
awful, awe-inapiring ; II. i. 1A4. 

bands, bonds, fetters; I. i. 186. 

bandf, toss to and fro, a metaphor from tennis; I. iv. 49. 

basObk, cockatrice, a fabulous aerpent that could kill by 

its looks; III. ii. 187. 
batfle, diTidoaofRuarmy; Li. 8, 15; n.i.121. 
beaver, helmet; I. i. 12. 

belike, probably; I. i. SI; IV. i. 96. 118; V. i. 14. 
beahrew, curse; I. iv. ISO. 
bewiay, disclose, reveal ; 1. i. 211 ; III. iii. 97. 
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Urd, young one; II. i. Bl. 

Unnt,rude; IV. viii. 2. 

boot,aTul; 1. iv. 12S. 

broach, tap % cask, begin ; IT. H. IS9. 

bniJt, report, rumor; IV. vii. U. 

budge, give way; I. iv. 19. 

buckle, join in close combat; I. iv. SO. 

buckler, detend; III. iii. 99. 

bug, bugbear, bogy ; V. ii. 8. 

callet, strumpet; II. ii. US. 

captivate, subdue, take captive; 1. iv. IIS. 

dufed, infuriated; II. v. lt«. 

challenge, dnim as due; III. ii. 80; IV. vi. fl; IV. vii. CS.. 

channel, street-gutter; II. ii. 141. 

charm, enchant into silence; V. v. 31. 

chase, pursuit; II. iv. 12. 

check, reprove, chide; III. ii. 16S. 

cheeilT, cheerily ; V. iv, 4. 

chide, drive away with scolding; II. v. IT. 

dose, concealed; IV. v. 17. 

coast, assail; 1.1.868. 

c<dour, pretence, excuse; IV. v. II. 

convey, secretLy carry away ; IV. vi. 81. 

conveyance, trickery; III. iii. 160. 

COI^, rabbit; I. iv. 62. 

coverture, covering, shelter; IV. ii. IS. 

crook-badt, hunchbacked ; I. iv. 75 ; II. ii. BO. 

darraign, set in order; II. ii. 72. 

deathsman, executioner ; V. v. 67. 

deck, pack of cards; V. i. 44. 

delicates, delicacies, luxuries; II. v. 51. 

d^art, departure; U. i. 110; IV. i. OS: have; n. iL 78. 
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dtpaHiag, puting; II. vi. 43. 
despite, spite, malice; I. i. 1S8; II. 1. St. 
detect, expose; II. ii. 143. 
disannul, annul, destroy: HI. iii- 81> 
do liim dead, put liim to dwA ; I. it. 103. 
done, done with; IV. i. 104. 

doubt, apprehend ; IV. iii. 19: siupect; V. iv. 43 
IV. via. 37. 

eager, acrid, bitter; II. vi. 68. 

ean,bringforthi II. v. 36. 

tfftmt, effiuion, pouring out ; II. vi. 28. 

nnbasaade, miisionssambaieador; IV. iii. SS. 

enlaigement, release from conSnement; IV.vi.ff. 

•nrious, malicious, spiteful ; in. ii. 157. 

envy, malice, ill-will; III. iii. 127. 

raroneouB, criminal, II. r. 00. 

eztrau^t, extracted, descended ; II. ii. 142. 

facticnut rebellious; I. i. 74. 

lire, lee note, II. i. 9B. 

feu, frighten ; III. ui. 226 ; V. ii. 2. 

fearful, timid, cowardly; I. i. tfi; II. u. 30; n. v. : 

feU, cruel, fierce; I. iv. 149; II. tI. 72. 

fence, d^ence; IV. i. 44: defend, protect; II. ' 

III. iii. n. 
figure, foreshow; II. i. 32. 
foU, overcome ; V. iv. 42. 
fondly, foolishly; II. ii. 38. 
fool, a term of pity or endearment; II. v. M. 
for, in order that ; III. i. 9 ; III. ii. 1S4. 
forfend, forbid: II. i. 191. 
fOigery, deception; III. iii. 173. 
fotlora, outcast; III. iii. 20. 
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fMslow, delay: II- iii- H^- 

tonpaO, worn out; II. iii. I. 

fcwwardil«8Si ardor, eagerness; IT. T. 2S; T. iv. «. 

fretting) fiercely agitatingi II. vi. S0. 

Gallit, Gaul. France; V. iii. S. 

gat, beget; U. ii. 1S3. 

ghoBtlT, spiritual ; III. ii. 107. 

gin, trap, snare; I. iv. 61. 

gown, night-robe; IV. iii. 27, s.d. 

ganrtaatnt, self-control, discretion ; I. iv. ISC 

gracious, acceptable, popular; III. iii. 117. 

grant, assent ; I. i. S4S. 

grief, cause of pain or sorrow; IV. iv. 13. 

halberd, " militar; weapon, used chiefly in the fifteenth 
and uiteenth centuries, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spearhead mounted on 
a handle five to seven foot long" (Onions); IV. iii, 
SO. 

hand, " out of h.," immediately ; IV. vii. 89. 

taanght, haughty; II. i. 109. 

have at ttiee, I shall attack thee; U. iv. 11. 

he, man; I. i. 46; II. ii. 97. 

bead, liberty (from horsemanship); I. i. 238: body of 
troops; Il.i. 141. 

heir, heiress; IV. i. 48. S2, M. 

honesty, chastity ; Ul. ii. 72. 

Hyrcania, a country south of the Caspian Sea; I. iv. IM. 

leanu, son o( Dtedalns, drowned in the attempt to fly; 

V. vi. 21. 
impale, encircle with a crown ; HI. u. 171 ; III. iii. 18». 
impeadt, impeachment, accusation; I. iv. 60, 
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Indigested, sbapeleis, unformed; T. vi. SI. 

Inf eft adduce, bring forward ; II. it. M ; III. i. 49. 

injuriouB, calumniatjiig, iniuIUng; III. iii. 78: malidoui; 

III. iii. 101. 
inly, inwudi I. iv. ITl. 
irk, pain ; II. ii. 8. 

JttniBalem, New Jenuftlem, Pantdiie; V. r. 8. 

lade, drain, bale out; III. ii. 139. 
Unnd, glade; III. i. 2. 
lerel, aim; II. ii. 19. 
liberal, gentlemanly; I. ii. 45. 

lime, cement, aa with lime; V, i. U: catch with bird- 
lime; V. vi. IS, 17. 
long of, owing to; IV. vii. 32. 
long till, extremely demre ; III. iii. SJS4. 
look upon, act merely as spectator; II. iii. 27. 

augtunimlty, courage i T. iv. 41. 

malapert, saucy i V. v. 32. 

male, father; V. vi. IS. 

manhood, courage; II. ii. IK; IV. ii. 20. 

marches, border-country; II. i. 140. 

Uarrr, by the Virgin Mary; V. v. 42. 

meed, merit; II. i. 36; IV. viii. 88. 

mess, party of four; I. iv. 73. 

mind, mean, intend; IV. i. 8, 140. 

mladoubt, have misgivings about; Y. *i. 14. 

misproud, arrogant; II. vi. 7. 

miipthfalf, think iU of; U. v. 108. 

moe, more; II. i. 170. 

motitm, proposal ; III. iii. 244. 

muse, marvel, wonder; III. ii. 100. 
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IMpldii, handkerchief; I. St. 79, 1S9; II. i. M. 

nest, cattle; II. i. 14. 

Nestor, oldest and wisest of Homeric heroes ; III. ii. ISS. 

new, recently, lately; IV. iv. 11. 

nice, over-particular; IV. vii. 58, 

obaequlouS) dutiful as to fuuerftl ceremonies; II. v. IIS. 

overgone, overcome; II. v. If3. 
OTetpeer, tower above; V. ii. H. 

pale, encircle, enclose; I. iv. lOS. 

parcel, part; V. vi. 38. 

parts, parley, conference; V. i. IS. 

passing, surpassing, extreme; V. i. 106. 

passion, sorrow, grief; I. iv. ISO; IV. iv. 19. 

period, end; V. v. 1. 

PhaSthon, the son of the sun-god, who induced his father 
to allow him to drive the chariot of the sun, with dis- 
astrous results; I. iv. SS; II. vi. 12. 

pie, magpie; V. vi. 48. 

piiuh, bite; II. i. 16. 

placo, " in p„" present ; IV. i, 103, 

pleasure, please; III. ii. 22. 

policy, stratagem, cunning; II. vi. OS. 

post, haste; I. ii. 48; III. iii. 882; V. v. B4. 

power, army, troop; II. i. 177; IV. i. 149; etc. 

prepare, preparation ; IV. i. 131. 

prescriptitm, "claim founded upon long use" (Onions); 
III. iii. 04. 

present, represent; II. v. 100. 

preaenfly, immediately; I. ii. 36. 

press, impress, force into military service; II. v. 04, 00. 

prevent, forestall ; IV. vi. 90. 
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prick, one of the marks BuiroundJDg the circamfeiience of 

a dial; I. iv. S4. 
prize, privilege; I. iv. S»; II. i. SO. 
Proteus, tlie icB-god, who could ostnme variouB ahapei; 



qualnOT, iDgeniously, cleverly; II. t. M. 
quit, requite; III. iii. 128. 

rackins, driring; II. i. 87. 

nunping, rearing and fierce; V. ii. 18. 

raa^t, old form of " reached " ; I. iv. 68. 

remorse, pity; III. i. 40. 

resolve, ioform; II. i. »; Ill.ii. 19: dupd (doubt), IV. i. 

13S: deteimiue; I. i. 49: convince; II. ii. lU. 
respect, comparison ; V. v. BO. 
rest, remain; I. ii. 44; IV. u. IS; V. vit. 4«. 
retire, retreat ; II. i. ISO. 
retreat, the bugle call for retreat; I. i. S. 
RheBua, Thradan kiug slain bj* Ulysses and Diomedes 

when he came to assist Troy ; IV. ii. 80. 
rid, destroy; V. v. 67: go rid wag, destroy distance; V. 

iu. 21. 
look, crouch, squat ; V. vi. 47. 
Rosdus, famous comedian of ancient Borne, here spoken 

of as a tragedian; V. vi. 10. 
ruinate, bring to ruin; V. i. S3. 

sadness, soberness, seriousness ; III. ii. 77. 

scape, eftcape; II. i. 1, 2; II. ii. IS. 

scrupulous, too conscientious ; IV. vii. 01. 

self-place, very place; III. i. II. 

sennet, set of notes played on the trumpet; I. i. 200, a.d. 

■eptentrioo, north; I. iv. 130. 
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aluune-fac'd, bashful ; IT. viii. St. 

shift, stratBgem. trick; III. ii. lOS. 

■lloot, shot, act of shoatiDg; III. i. 7. 

■ItriTer, confessor; III. ii. 108. 

■ItrondB, sail-ropes i V. iv. 18. 

SicUs, Sicily and Naples; I. iv. lU; V. vii. S9. 

■illy, defenceless, helpless; 1. i. 843; II. v. 43: meagre; 

III. ill. »3. 
^ew, knit, bind; II. vi. 01. 
Sloon, the Greek vho persuaded the Trojans to admit the 

wooden horse within their walls; III. ii. 190. 
sifli, since, a contraction of its older form, titkam; I. i. 

110; I.iii.41; II. i. 100. 
■Iflight, trickery, craft; IV. ii. 80. 
■oft, weak; II. ii. 57. 
soothe, gloze over, palliate; III. Hi. ITS. 
sort, crowd, set; II. ii. 87; V. v. 8T: manner; IV. ii. 

28: fit, suit; V. v. 2S: fall out weU; U. i. 200. 
■plte, vexation : II. iii. S; V. i. 18. 
Spleen, eagerness; II. i. 184. 
I^ort, amuse; II. v. 34. 
■tale, laughing-stock; III. iii. 200. 
Sttrs, human destiny; IV. vi. 2D. 
State, rank; II. ii. 158. 

Stigmatic, one marked with a natural deformity; II. iL 130. 
Stout, bold; IV. ii. 19; IV. vii. 30. 
Strike, lower sail. III. iii. S; V. i. S2. 
success, sequence, result; II. ii. 40, 74; m. iii. 149. 
snddenjj, quickly; IV. ii. 4. 
BUBpect, suspicion; IV. i. 142. 

taint, touch; III. 1.40 

tftke on, rave, rage; II. v. 104. 

take the time, seize the opportunity; V. i. 48. 
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tender, accord; IV. vi. 20. 

thence, absent; II. r. 18. 

tlr«, feed ravenously ; I. i. 269. 

toward, bold; II. ii. 06. 

trnll, strumpet, virago; I. iv. 114. 

^pe, diBtingiiishiiig mark, title; I. iv. 121. 

nnbld, unwelcome; V. i. IS. 

nndoubted, fearless; V. vii. 6. 

unreasonable, not endowed with reason; II. ii. 26, 

nntutor'd, untaught; V. v. 32. 

nnwares, unawares; II. v. S2. 

use, be accustom'd; V. v. 75. 

value, reckon, estimate; V. iii. 14. 

vantage, oppcvtumty; III. ii. 2fi. 

venom, venomous ; II. ii. 138. 

via, ou, go oQ ; II. i. 182. 

visard-like, muk-like; I. iv. 116. 

waft, convey by water ; III. iii. 258. 

wean, alienate ; IV. i v. 17. 

wee^ng-ripe, ready to weep; I. iv. 172. 

what, anything whatever; III. i. 61: who ? III. i. 55, 

when? eiclamation of impatience; V. i. 49. 

willow, emblem of unhappy love; III. iii. 228. 

wind, " keep the w.," keep to windward of the game; £ 

ii. 14. 
wishful, longing; III. i. 14. 
wit, wisdom; IV. vii. 81. 
Witch, bewitch; III. ii. ISO. 
withal, with; III. ii. 91 : with it; Ul. m. SW. 
witty, wise; I. ii. 43. 
woraidp, honor, dignity; IV. iii. 16. 
jonnker, youngling, stripling; II. i. 24. 
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